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Open Meeting 


At a Meeting of the Board of Trustees held on March 
26, 1946, it was decided by the Board to invite the Voting 
Members of the Society to an Open Trustees’ Meeting on 
May 28th, instead of holding a separate May Meeting of 
Voting Members, as decided upon at the Annual Meeting 
in January. The President, Dr. George H. Hyslop, presided 
at the Open Meeting held on May 28th, and the following 
Members were present: 

Mrs. Edward W. Allison, Mrs. Valentine Bennett, Mr. 
Arthur Goadby, Mrs. Lea Hudson, Mrs. Lawrence Jacob, 
Mr. Gerald Kaufman, Dr. Gardner Murphy, Mr. William 
Oliver Stevens, Miss Signe Toksvig, Miss Gertrude Ogden 
Tubby, Dr. Montague Ullman, Mrs. Henry W. Warner, 
and Mrs. John J. Whitehead, Jr. 


The Membership Committee: Report on Activities 


A series of lectures and teas was held during the 1945- 
1946 season under the direction of Mrs. Henry W. Warner. 
These meetings were attended by a large number of Mem- 
bers, and their friends. Each lecture was followed by a 
period of informal discussion. The Committee is now mak- 
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ing plans for a continuation of the lecture program next 
season. The dates of the 1945-1946 lectures, the speakers, 
and their topics, were as follows: 


November 28, 1945 “Unbidden Guests: A Book of Real Ghosts,” 
by Mr. William Oliver Stevens. 

December 19, 1945 “Patience Worth and her Poems,” by Miss 
Hettie Rhoda Meade. 

January 22, 1946 “Frederick Bligh Bond, the Man and the 
Psychic,” by Mrs. Henry W. Warner. 

February 20,1946 “Dr. James H. Hyslop, the Founder of the 
American Society,” by Miss Gertrude 
Ogden Tubby. 


March 20, 1946 “Psychical Phenomena among the Maoris,” by 
Mr. Alexander Markey. 


April 24, 1946 “Next Steps in Psychical Research,” by Dr. 
Gardner Murphy. 


Readers of this JouRNAL are asked to send us clippings 
of accounts relating to psychical phenomena, spontaneous 
cases, ete., which they may come across in their daily news- 
papers. Such clippings from out-of-town publications will 
be particularly appreciated, since ordinarily they do not 
come to our attention. The name and date of the publica- 
tion should be attached. Communications in regard to such 


newspaper accounts may be addressed to the Executive 
Secretary. 


We wish to announce that the Rooms of the Society will 


be closed on Saturdays during the months of July and 
August. 
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The Psychokinetic Effect: 
The First A.S.P.R. Experiment’ 


L. A. DALE 


Abstract: An experiment in dice-throwing, designed to test the 
hypothesis that mind may directly influence matter, was performed 
at the A.S.P.R. during the winter and spring of 1946. Subjects 
in the experiment were fifty-four college students, who were divided 
into two groups in terms of their willingness or unwillingness to 
accept the possibility of “mind over matter.” The subjects threw 
four dice at a time down a specially constructed chute, their task 
being to try to make these dice fall with a specified face turned up. 
A total of 31,104 single die throws was performed. The six die 
faces were thrown for as target an equal number of times. Duplicate 
recording was carried out; the experimenter and the subject in- 
dependently recorded on suitable record sheets all the die faces that 
turned up. In cases of discrepancies between experimenter’s and 
subject’s recording, the lower score was taken as official. The total 
number of “hits” (turning-up of the desired face) obtained in the 
experiment was 171 beyond mean chance expectation. This positive 
deviation yields a CR of 2.60, which is significant. A striking 
decline in rate of scoring was noted as the subjects progressed from 
the first to the fourth run on the record sheet. These and certain 
other analyses performed on the data show their extrachance nature, 
and confirm the hypothesis that mind may directly influence matter in 
a way not understood by present-day physics. 


Introduction 


In March, 1943, an epoch-making event occurred in the 
field of psychical research. In the pages of the Journal of 
Parapsychology, edited by Dr. J. B. Rhine and his asso- 
clates at Duke University, appeared the first of a long and 
brilliant series of papers on the “psychokinetic effect” (1).? 
Psychokinesis, or PK for short, is popularly called “mind 
Over matter,” and involves the hypothesis that mind may 
act directly and volitionally upon an outer physical system. 


1 This research was carried out with the approval of Dr. Gardner Murphy, 
Chairman of the A.S.P.R. Research Committee. 


2 Numbers in parentheses refer to papers listed in the Bibliography, pp. 150-151. 
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Dr. Rhine avoided the older and more familiar term “‘tele- 
kinesis” not only because of its implications of distance, 
but also because of its unfortunate associations with fraud- 
ulent physical mediums, questionable dark-room séances, 
and so forth. Since the beginnings of organized psychical 
research there have been investigations of spontaneous 
physical phenomena of the poltergeist type — rappings, 
movement of objects in an apparently inexplicable way, 
etc. — and of the claims of physical mediums to produce 
materializations, levitations, movement of objects without 
contact, and so on. But the results of such investigations 
have been ambiguous, and there has been no unanimity of 
opinion among scientific investigators as to the occurrence 
of paranormal physical phenomena. 


Looking back over the years from the vantage point of 
1946, it seems almost incredible that we have had to wait 
for more than half a century for the development of a 
straightforward experimental approach to the problem of 
mind over matter. But it was not until twelve years ago, 
when Dr. Rhine with his characteristic genius and energy 
went right to the heart of the problem with his PK ex- 
periments, that a start was made in this direction. Quite 
simply, Dr. Rhine’s subjects were asked to “will’’ that 
certain faces (or combinations of faces) of a falling die or 
dice should come to rest uppermost. It was very easy then 
to evaluate the results from the point of view of chance 
by the same statistical methods that are used in the ESP 
or card-guessing type of experiment, and to rule out counter- 
hypotheses to PK such as those of faulty dice, skilled 
throwing, etc. Since the first published report appeared in. 
1943, some thirty papers presenting original PK research 
have been published in the Duke Journal, and several others 
in the Proceedings of the (London) Society for Psychical 
Research.* In 1944 Dr. Rhine wrote an introductory ac- 
count of the Duke work for our own JouRNAL; readers of 
the present experimental report are urged to refer to this 


3 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII (1945), pp. 277-300. 
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paper, since in it Dr. Rhine describes much more fully than 
it is our purpose to do here the background of the problem, 
the results of the experiments to date of publication, and 
their implications.* For those who wish to>go more fully 
into detail, we present at the end of this paper a complete 
bibliography of the Duke work. It is sufficient to say here 
that a great preponderance of the papers have reported 
positively in favor of the PK hypothesis. The British in- 
vestigator Donald West, in his critical survey of the 
American PK work,*® concluded that “. . . the case for 
PK does not seem to be challengeable; it is probably even 
more clear cut and conclusive than the case for ESP itself.” 


The A.S.P.R. Experiment 


It was against this wide background of already existing 
PK research that we decided in September of 1945 to per- 
form our own experiment. In planning the research an 
effort was made to meet certain criticisms which have been 
raised in relation to some of the already existing PK re- 
search,° and to anticipate criticisms which might later be 
raised by other writers. (See Experimental Plan, Appendix 
I.) The purpose of the research was to obtain answers to 
two major questions: (1) Does PK occur in the new ex- 
perimental situation?’ and (2) if it does, what is the bear- 
ing (if any) of the subjects’ expressed attitude toward the 
possibility of PK on their scoring ability? Minor questions 
concerned the possibility of consistently demonstrating PK 
through the work of a large number of subjects, and the 
influence of sex upon scoring ability. 


4“ Mind over Matter’ or the PK Effect,” by J. B. Rhine, Journat A.S.P.R., 
Vol. XXXVIII, October, 1944, pp. 185-201. 


5 A Critical Survey of the American PK Research,” by Donald West, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII (1945), pp. 281-290. 

6 Donald West, op. cit., pp. 281-290. 

7It is necessary, of course, in any parapsychological investigation, to ask 
a bedrock question concerning the occurrence in the experiment of the para- 
normal phenomenon hypothesized. Without evidence that the phenomenon 
(in this case, PK) is present, questions concerning its nature are irrelevant. 
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Methodology and Procedure 


Subjects: The subjects were 54 college students, prin- 
cipally from Hunter, Columbia, and the City College of 
New York. There were 29 women and 25 men.* They 
were paid at the rate of a dollar an hour. None of them 
had previously taken part in PK experiments, but some 
had been subjects in ESP research. Experimentation began 
in January, 1946, and was completed by the end of March. 


Experimental equipment and materials: The dice used 
were four ordinary commercial dice, red with scooped-out 
white spots. They were 54 inches on a side. (Our original 
plan called for the use of “good” professional dice, with 
inlaid faces — so-called “perfect” dice true to 1/1000 of 
an inch — but such dice were not obtainable at the time 
we started the experiment. In any case, this was not 
important. Even if “perfect” dice (which through wear 
and tear would soon cease to be “perfect”) had been avail- 
able and used, we would have had to depend on the experi- 
mental set-up and statistical controls to rule out the hy- 
pothesis of faulty dice. This point will be further discussed 
under the heading of “Results.”) °~ 


Figure 1 shows the randomizing chute down which the 
dice were thrown.’ The photograph is taken from above 
to show the baffles over which the dice had to bounce be- 
fore landing in the dice-box. The chute itself (B) is three 
feet six inches long, five inches wide, and four inches deep. 
It is covered over by a glass strip. There are 55 baffles. 
The inner measurements of the dice-box (C) are eighteen 
and one half inches by twelve inches. It is lined with a 
padded material, and illuminated by bulbs set along the 
edges. The cover is shown closed in the photograph, but 
it was kept open during the experimental session. The 


% 


8 We wish to thank Dr. B. F. Riess, of the Department of Psychology at 
Hunter College, and Mr. Donald Cook, undergraduate student at Columbia 
University, through whose cooperation we obtained most of our subjects. 

9 We wish to thank Mr. William Triebel, of the City College of New York, 
for building this apparatus for us, and also for taking the photograph. 
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Fic. 1. Randomizing chute down which dice were thrown. 
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Fic. 2. Subject number 41’s first record sheet. The five-face is 
the target for the whole page. The hits are circled. A score of 
four in each column is expected by chance. Thus subject number 
41 was plus 10 on this page. 
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dice were shaken in a dice cup and then poured into the 
open mouth (A) of the chute, finally coming to rest in the 
dice-box. The type of record sheet used throughout the 
experiment is shown in Figure 2. 


Method of acquiring data: Each of the fifty-four sub- 
jects was used for one sitting only. After determining and 
recording his attitude (see below under “conduct of the 
sitting”), the subject was asked to throw four runs” for 
each die face as target, thus in all filling six record sheets 
(see Figure 2), one for each target face. Four dice were 
thrown simultaneously from a regular dice cup down the 
chute; therefore six throws of these four dice completed 
the run. The order of the target faces thrown for was 
rotated in the following manner: The first group of nine 
subjects filled out their first page trying for ones, the 
second page trying for twos, and so on up to sixes. The 
second group of nine subjects started out on their first page 
trying for twos, then for threes, and ended up on their 
last page trying for ones. The third group started with 
threes and ended with twos, and so on with this method 
of rotation until the last group of nine subjects, who had 
for their first target the six face. Thus each die face was 
not only thrown for an equal number of times in the whole 
experiment, but was also represented with equal frequency 
as first, second... or last target in the session. The need 
for this rotation of faces will become clear when decline 
effects and other statistical analyses are discussed below. 


Both the subject and the experimenter kept a complete 
record of every die face that turned up, the experimenter 
keeping her record in ink. At the end of each run, subject 
and experimenter both counted the number of hits appearing 
in the column, then went on to the next run on the page. 





10 The Duke work has standardized a “run” in PK as 24 single die read- 
ings, thus approximating the standard run of 25 guesses in ESP card tests. It 
should be remembered that 24 die readings constitute the run no matter 
whether, for instance, all 24 dice are thrown at once, whether one die is thrown 


24 times, or whether, as in the present experiment, four dice are thrown 
six times. 
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(When the data were checked and analysed at the end of 
the experiment, all discrepancies in respect of hits between 
subjects’ and experimenter’s recording were carefully noted, 
and the lower score was in every case taken as a basis for 
statistical analyses. ) 


To summarize, then, 1296 runs (31,104 single die read- 
ings) were completed by the subjects, each die face having 
been thrown for an equal number of times, and suitably 


rotated in regard to its order of appearance as target on 
the series of six record sheets. 


Conduct of the sitting: Each of the 54 subjects made 
an individual appointment for a session and, as stated above, 
was used in one session only. The session lasted anywhere 
from fifty minutes to an hour and a half, depending upon 
the rate of speed at which the subject worked, how many 
questions he (or she) felt like asking, and so on. No attempt _ 
was ever made to rush the subject through the working 
period; on the other hand, if he obviously wanted to finish 
quickly and with a minimum of conversation, the experi- 
menter kept things moving rapidly. In spite of a rather 
highly routinized experimental plan, every effort was made 
to create an informal atmosphere within the framework 
of this plan. Cigarettes and gum were offered, and time 
out was taken for casual conversation at the completion of 
each page in the series of six record sheets. Appreciation 
was expressed when the dice seemed to be turning up well. 
Most of the subjects volunteered the information that they 
enjoyed the session, asked that a report of the experiment 
be sent to them, and offered to take part without remunera- 
tion in future dice-throwing experiments. 

The first step in the conduct of the experiment was in- 
quiring as to the subject’s attitude toward the possibility 
of PK. In order to make this as objective as possible, the 
experimenter memorized a series of statements and ques- 
tions, and repeated them verbatim to each subject just as 
soon as the ice was broken by casual conversation. The 
memorized material is presented in full in Appendix IT. It 
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is enough to say here that the subject wrote down “Yes” 
or “No,” in accordance with his attitude, on the first page 
of his set of six record sheets. Then the experimenter ex- 
plained that a reward of ten dollars would be sent at the 
end of the whole experiment to the subject who obtained 
the highest total score. 


A dozen of the sessions were witnessed, either in whole 
or in part, by-Dr. Ernest Taves, by Dr. J. L. Woodruff, 
or by friends of the subjects. 


Results”? 


Since hypotheses alternative to PK, such as chance, 
faulty dice, etc., can only be ruled out in the light of a 
number of interlocking analyses which were performed 
on the data, we present in this section with a minimum of 
discussior the results of these analyses, and in the next 
section go on to a fuller consideration of them. 


As stated, 1296 runs of 24 die throws were performed. 
The number of hits obtained beyond chance expectation 
was 171, and the average score per run” was 4.13. This 
positive deviation of 171 gives a CR of 2.60, and a P-value 
of .005. Thus, only five times in a thousand similar large- 
scale experiments would such a deviation be expected on a 
chance basis. Our-results in terms of total deviation are 
summarized in Table I. 


The way in which ‘the hits were distributed on the six 
faces of the dice is shown in Table II. 


To what degree the concentration of hits on the five- 
face and the six-face shown in Table II is a matter of 
mechanical bias of the dice and to what degree it may be 
due to some psychological factor favoring the higher faces 


11 All statistical analyses were carried out under the direction of Dr. Ernest 
Taves. We wish to thank Dr. Taves for his valuable assistance in this task. 
We also wish to thank Mr. Donald Cook, who re-checked all our calculations. 

12 If 24 dice are thrown with a specified face as target, one sixth of them 
should by chance turn up with that specified face. Therefore the average 
score per run (of 24 die readings) expected by chance is 4.00. 
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TABLE I 


Results of PK experiment in terms of total 
deviation from chance expectation 





N (in single die-throws) 31104 
Hits obtained 5355 
Hits expected 5184 
Deviation +171 
Mean score (per run) 4.132 
SD} +65.727 
CR 2.60 
P 005 








TABLE II 


Number of hits and deviation from chance expectation 
on all faces of the dice as targets 





One- | Two- |Three-| Four- | Five- | Six- 
face | face | face | face | face | face | Total 


No. of hits 826 | 909) 837 | 879 | 939 965} 5355 
Deviation —38 | +45 | —27 | +15 | +75 | +101/ +171 
































(the six-face seems to be preferred by nearly all subjects) 
can only be determined by extensive control data. Such 
control data are now being gathered and will be reported 
at a later date. But, in any case, the hypothesis of mechan- 
ically biased dice is irrelevant in connection with the extra- 
chance deviation obtained. Since each die face was thrown 
for as target an equal number of times, the effect of 
mechanical bias would cancel out. It is impossible, that is, 
for dice “loaded” to favor, say, the three higher faces not 
to disfavor to approximately the same degree the three 
lower faces. In this case, of course, there could be no 
significant total deviation from chance expectation. 


Next we wish to dispose of the question whether the 


13 The Standard Deviation (SD) is obtained from the formula Vnpq. In 
this research, where a specified die face was the target, n is the number of 


single die throws, p is probability of success (1/6), and q is probability of 
failure (5/6). 
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TABLE III 


Comparison of scores obtained by subjects who accepted 
and subjects who rejected the possibility of PK 





Ss who accepted 
the possibility 
of PK (41) 


Ss who rejected 
the possibility 
of PK (13) 


Total (54) 





N (in runs) 
Hits obtained 
Hits expected 
Deviation 
Mean Score 
SD 

CR 

P 


984 
4052 
3936 

4116 
4.117 
+57.271 
2.03 
02 


312 
1303 
1248 
+55 

4.176 
+32.249 
1.71 


1296 
5355 
5184 
+171 
4.132 
+65.727 
2.60 











.04 .005 





CR/d (“accepted”-“rejected’’) negligible 








subjects’ attitude toward the possibility of PK was a vari- 
able of any importance in this experiment. 


It will be seen from Table III that 41 subjects placed 
their mark in the “Yes” area and 13 placed their mark 
at the “No” point (complete rejection) on the continuum 
shown in Appendix II. The subjects who rejected PK 
obtained a slightly higher run average than those who ac- 
cepted it, but the difference between the two groups is not 
significant. We conclude, therefore, that in this research 
the attitude expressed by the subject towards the possibility 
of PK was a variable of no importance. In all further 
analyses we cease to differentiate between the two groups. 

Because of the homogeneous nature of the data under 
consideration, we were able to make use of what is known 
as the “split-half” method of estimating their reliability. 
This method is often used in psychological testing, but as 
far as we know it has seldom been applied in parapsycho- 
logical testing. A word on the use of the method in psycho- 
logical testing may be helpful. Suppose that a “general 
information” test consisting of twenty true-or-false state- 
ments is given to a group of subjects; we may then wish 
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to know something about the consistency with which this 
test measures the ability of these subjects. If the subjects 
were retested and scored at more or less the same level as 
on the first occasion, we would conclude that the test had 
some reliability; but if there were wide discrepancies in 
the scores obtained on the two occasions, we would say that 
the test was unstable, or lacking in reliability. Now, for 
a variety of reasons it is not always feasible to retest the 
subjects, or to use a parallel form of the test. But the 
test can be divided into two equal parts, and the scores on 
these two parts can be examined to see if there is any 
correlation between them. If there is found to be a sig- 
nificant correlation between the two sections of the test, 
then we may conclude that the scores are not chance arti- 
facts, and that the test has a useful degree of reliability, 
providing a rough measure of the ability of the subjects. 
If the subjects in a hypothetical “information test” merely 
answered the twenty true-or-false statements at random, 
getting some correct by chance and missing others, we 
should not expect to find a significant correlation between 
the results on the two comparable halves — even-numbered 
and odd-numbered questions, for instance. 


Briefly, then, we pooled the scores that the subjects in 
the PK test obtained on their odd-numbered record sheets, 
and compared, or correlated, these with the scores deriving 
from their even-numbered sheets. The amount of positive 
correlation found between these two sets of scores was 
clearly significant..* Those subjects who scored high on 
odd-numbered sheets tended to a significant degree to score 
high on even-numbered sheets; conversely, subjects scoring 
poorly on odd-numbered sheets tended to do equally poorly 
on even-numbered sheets. (Since each die face was thrown 
for an equal number of times, and was systematically ro- 

14 The self-correlation of the half-test was .30; application of the Spearman- 
Brown formula indicates that the reliability coefficient of the whole test is 
.46, which is between six and seven times its PE. Thus the subjects’ scores on 
half their runs provide a significant predictability regarding the scores on 


the Temainder of the task. This finding, of course, is independent of the 
significant positive deviation which was obtained in the whole experiment. 
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tated from page to page, no bias of the dice can have any 
bearing on this significant correlation.) The results of this 
statistical test on our PK data have two strong implications. - 
The first bears on the question of chance, and the second 
on the dynamics of PK itself. With a chance distribution 
of hits, there would be no expectation of a significant cor- 
relation between scores on odd-numbered and even-num- 
bered pages. Thus the test reinforces the significance of the 
CR of 2.60 obtained in respect of the total positive devia- 
tion of the experiment. But the fundamental implication of 
the “split-half” finding would appear to be that the psycho- 
kinetic effect is not chaotically distributed throughout the 
work of the subjects, but rather that it varies in degree 
from one individual to another. There seems to be, in other 
words, a psychokinetic “gift” — either a gift inhering in 
individual subjects, or a gift of the experimenter’® which 
is liberated in the presence of some subjects more freely than 
in the presence of others. This does not mean that we 
have accurately measured each individual’s PK ability (or 
the ability of the experimenter on different occasions), 
which would require a much higher correlation. But, to 
sum up, it does mean that a non-chance factor runs through 


the data — a factor partly responsible for the individual 
differences in the scores. 


For some years interest has focused on “decline effects” 
which have in various ways manifested themselves in ESP 
research."© Many ESP series have been marked by a de- 
terioration of scoring rate within the run, or across the 
page, or from the beginning of an experimental series to 
the end. Quite naturally, therefore, the Duke University 
research group was interested in examining their PK data 
for evidence of comparable decline effects. Reference to 
the papers listed in the Bibliography will show that they 


15 The role that the experimenter may perhaps play in bringing about the 
PK results is discussed later. 


16 For a general review of decline phenomena and position effects in ESP, 
see “The Midas Touch in Psychical Research,” by Ernest Taves and L. A. 
Dale, Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVII, April, 1943, pp. 57-83. 
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found decline phenomena in abundance in their large mass 
of PK data. Almost every paper has a section devoted to 
analyses for position effects, and some of the best evidence 
for PK derives from these analyses. Decline effects were 
also fund in the data from our own experiment, and an- 
alyses of these will be presented next. 


TABLE IV 


Comparison of scores obtained on Runs I, II, 
III, and IV (of each of the six record sheets) 


Run I RunII | RunIIl | RuniIv 


N (in runs) 324 324 324 324 
Hits obtained | 1396 1351 1308 1300 
Hits expected | 1296 1296 1296 1296 
Deviation +100 +55 +12 +4 
Mean score ' 4.170 4.037 4.012 
SD ; +32.863 | +32.863 | 32.863 
CR ; 1.67 37 12 
P , 05 36 45 


CR/d (I-IV) 2.07 





























From the data of Table IV we see an orderly decline in 
rate of scoring from Run I to Run IV on the record page. 


TABLE V 


Comparison of scores obtained on first half of 
record sheet with scores obtained on 
the second half 


First half 





Second half 





N (in runs) 
Hits obtained 
Hits expected 
Deviation 
Mean score 
SD 

CR 

P 





648 
2747 
2592 

+155 
4.23 


+ 46.476 


3.34 
.0004 





648 
2608 
2592 
+16 

4.025 
+46.476 
34 
37 





CR/d (1st half-2nd half) 2.11 
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If we pool the number of hits obtained on the upper half 
of the record page (Runs I and II) and compare this 
number with the hits obtained on the lower half of the 
page (Runs III and IV), we get the result tabulated in 
Table V. 

The psychokinetic effect is thus seen to be most highly 
concentrated when subjects start work on the record sheet. 
They score high on the first half of the sheet, then peter 
out to almost nothing as they progress to the lower half, 
then go high again at the top of the next sheet. The greatest 
concentration of hits occurs in the first run of all. There- 
fore, quite naturally, it is of interest to ask where the hits 
occur within the individual runs. One might reasonably 
predict that the greatest concentration of all will occur in 


the first half of the first run. Table VI shows that this 
is just what did occur. 


TABLE VI 


Location of hits in first half of the run 
versus the second half of the run 




















Run I Run II Run III Run IV 
Hits and 727 668 656 630 
deviation in 
first half +79 +20 +8 —18 
Hits and 669 683 652 670 
deviation in 
second half +21 +35 +4 +22 








Total first half: 2681 
Total second half: 2674 
Difference: 7 
CR/d negligible 





From the data of Table VI it is apparent that many more 
successes were recorded in the first half of the first run 
than in any other subdivision of the record sheet containing 
the same amount of material. This concentration of hits in 
the first half of the first run results in a deviation from 
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chance expectation which is statistically significant,” but 
the tendency to do well at the beginning of the run is not 
maintained in the other runs. Pooling al] runs and compar- 
ing the hits obtained on the first half of the run with hits 
obtained on the second half of the run, we see that there is 
no significant difference. But the fact remains that more 
than one-third of the entire positive deviation obtained in 
the whole experiment comes from the first half of the first 
run (on each record sheet), the second half of the first run 
showing a rather striking falling-off effect. 

There is another way in which a decline might manifest 
itself, and that is from page to page as the session pro- 
gressed. It will be remembered that each subject filled out 
six record sheets, one for each die face. Therefore we 
pooled the hits obtained for the six pages, and compared 
the deviations. 


TABLE VII 


Comparison of scores obtained on pages 1-6 
of each subject’s work 


























Pagel | Page2| Page 3 | Page 4 | Page 5 | Page 6 
Hits obtained} 881 884 881 904 895 910 
Hits expected| 864 864 864 864 864 864 
Deviation +17 +20 +17 +40 +31 +46 





We see from Table VII that no decline in rate of scoring 
occurred as the session progressed; on the contrary, a posi- 
tive deviation of only 54 was obtained on the first three 
sheets pooled, versus 117 hits beyond chance expectation 
on the last group of three sheets. This difference is: not 
Statistically significant, but it is suggestive. This result 
was entirely contrary to the expectation of the experimenter, 
who believed that results would dwindle as the session 
progressed. 





17 Since the cell containing the positive deviation of 79, derived from the first 
half of the first run, is one cell selected from eight, the CR representing its 
deviation from chance expectation is to be taken with a grain of salt; but for 
those interested in its exact value (as pointing to a problem worthy of study 
in future research), the CR is 3.40, and P is .0003 
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We were also interested in the possibility of a chrono- 
logical decline (or incline) in the data. Experimenting 
went on at a fairly regular pace from January 12 to March 
30, 1946. Dividing the subjects into six chronological 


groups, 9 subjects to the group, we get the following 
deviations: 


Chron. Periods: 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Deviations: +66 —17 +18 +12 +34 +58 





The subjects in chronological periods 1, 5, and 6 were 
all women except for two subjects; in periods 2, 3, and 4 
the subjects were principally men. The question may be 
raised whether the women did well because they happened 
(through the method of making appeals for subjects) to 
come at the beginning and end of the experiment — initial 
and terminal salience — or whether the salience exists 
simply because the men did badly per se. There is no way 
of answering this question with assurance, but at least 
we can compare the actual deviations obtained by male and 
female subjects. 


TABLE VIII 


Comparison of scores obtained by male and 
female subjects 








Female Ss Male Ss Total 
(29) (25) (54) 

N (in runs) 696 600 1296 
Hits obtained 2923 2432 5355 
Hits expected 2784 2400 5184 
Deviation +139 +32 +171 
Mean Score 4.200 4.053 4.132 
SD +48.166 +44.721 +65.727 
CR 2.89 72 2.60 
P .002 24 005 














CR/d (F-M) 1.63 
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Table VIII shows that the women obtain scores which 
are independently significant, while the men score only 
very slightly above chance. 

In Table V we showed that the psychokinetic effect was 
most highly concentrated in the first half of the record 
sheet We therefore thought it would be of interest to 
examine the distribution of hits obtained by female and 
male subjects in respect of position on the record sheet. 
Table IX compares, in terms of deviation, the scores ob- 


tained by women and men on the first and second halves 
of the record sheet. 


TABLE IX 


Comparison of scores obtained by male and female subjects 
on first and second halves of the record sheet 








Female, Female, Male Male 

first half second half |_ first half second half 
N (in runs) 348 348 300 300 
Deviation +101 +38 +54 —22 




















The women obtained 51.0% of their hits on the first 
half of the record sheet (Runs I and II), and the men 
51.6%. Thus we see that both women and men subjects 
declined at approximately the same rate as they progressed 
from the first half to the second half of the record sheet. 

This completes the presentation of the major analyses 
performed on the data. Two minor analyses, however, re- 
main to be discussed. The first concerns the grouping of 
hits, and the second recording discrepancies. 

It will be remembered that four dice were thrown at a 
time. Special attention was focused during the session on 
the turning-up of doubletons, tripletons, and (especially) 
quadruplets of the desired face. Analysis showed that, 
given a positive deviation of 171, the grouping of hits was 
not significantly different from chance expectation; there 
was no measurable tendency, that is, for the PK effect to 
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act in an “all or none” fashion upon the four dice which 
were simultaneously thrown. 


As stated before, in every sitting a duplicate record was 
kept by the subject, the experimenter keeping the official 
record in ink. All die faces were recorded by both subject 
and experimenter. In spite of the greatest care, 21 dis- 
crepancies (in respect of hits) were found between the 
subjects’ and the experimenter’s recording. In twelve in- 
stances subjects recorded one hit fewer in a run than the 
experimenter; in nine instances the subject recorded one 
hit more than the experimenter. In every case the lower 
score was taken as official. 


Discussion 


Hypotheses alternative to PK: 


Before we can interpret our results as confirming the 
hypothesis that mind can act volitionally upon the falling 
dice, certain counterhypotheses must be considered. 


The hypothesis of chance is untenable in view of the 
CR of 2.60, derived from the total deviation, the significant 
result deriving from the application of the “split-half” 
method of self-correlation, and the orderly decline effects 
observed in the data. The experiment was especially de- 
signed to rule out the hypothesis of faulty dice. It is true 
that the dice favored the higher faces (Table II); but, in 
view of the fact that each die face was thrown for as 
target an equal number of times, this cannot account for 
the positive deviation. The decline effects and the self- 
correlation result clinch the case, so to speak, both from 
the point of view of chance and from the point of view of 
faulty dice. It is equally far-fetched to suppose that “skilled 
throwing” could have contributed to the results. The dice 
were shaken in a dice cup, and then thrown down a chute 
more than three feet long. No “expert,” as far as we 
know, will attempt to control dice except when he is allowed 
to throw them by hand along a smooth surface. The theory 
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of optional stopping (the hypothesis that an experiment 
is arbitrarily stopped at a favorable point) is irrelevant 
since the exact amount of data to be collected in the experi- 
ment was determined in advance. Recording errors did 
occur, since there were discrepancies between subjects’ and 
experimenter’s tabulation of hits; but the lower score was 
always taken as official, and it is hence extremely unlikely 
that recording errors led to a spuriously high deviation. 
Quite to the contrary, it is probable that the experiment was 
penalized by this method. Computing errors are equally 
unlikely. Dr. Taves and the present writer worked together 
on all the analyses, checking on each other, and then the 
whole material was rechecked by Mr. Cook. Only one error 
was found by Mr. Cook, a very minor one. The correction 
of this raised the CR of the difference between scores ob- 
tained on the first half of the record sheet versus scores 
on the second half from 2.08 to 2.11 (Table V). 


All these counterhypotheses, then, are insufficient to ac- 
count for the positive results, and the only alternative to 
PK is bad faith on the part of the experimenter, with col- 
lusion on the part of at least some of the subjects. The 


original data are open to the inspection of any interested 
person. 


Tentative remarks: 


In this section we assume that the PK effect has been 
established (largely, of course, by the brilliant work done by 
the Duke group), and that it operated to produce the re- 
sults in the experiment just reported. We wish now to go 
on to a brief and very tentative consideration of some of 
the problems raised by our results, and of some of the 
variables that may have operated to bring them about. 

The present experiment is quite unusual in that it pur- 
ported to test the PK ability of a large group of subjects. 
Except for C. B. Nash’s research (17) employing 113 sub- 
jects, most of the experiments reported have dealt with 
the results of a few subjects working intensively, and often 
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over long periods of time. The work of Margaret Pegram 
Reeves, who performed nearly a thousand runs in one 
series and more than seven hundred in another (2, 20), 
illustrates the point. Reference might also be made to the 
Gibson research, in which Mrs. Gibson, in her capacity as 
principal subject, performed with highly significant success 
something in the neighborhood of five thousand runs (3, 
7,12). The question raised here is whether we are justified 
in drawing the conclusion that we have measured the PK 
ability of our large group of subjects; that is, whether the 
subjects themselves have actually had any direct part in 
producing the PK effect noted. 


If we complete a piece of card-guessing research using, 
say, 54 subjects, and if our results are clearly significant, 
then we may say with assurance that at least some of our 
subjects displayed paranormal abilities. Although the ex- 
perimenter in such a series may — and almost certainly 
does — play an important role in contributing to the re- 
sults, it is the subject who is doing the guessing, and if he 
guesses right he “takes the credit”! But the situation is 
by no means so clear in PK experimentation. It is our 
tentative hypothesis that the experimenter influences the 
dice, and that the subject plays his role in either liberating 
or inhibiting this ability of the experimenter. It is, as it 
were, the reverse of the situation found in telepathy and/or 
clairvoyance research. Evidence for this hypothesis is far 
from being conclusive, but there are straws in the wind 
both in our own research and in the published reports of 
research carried out elsewhere. 


First, it may be relevant to mention here the fact that 
a PK experiment was of particular interest to the present 
writer since she had initially become interested in para- 
psychology as a result of a series of spontaneous experiences 
believed by her to have been psychokinetic. Thus an ex- 
perimental validation of these personal experiences meant 
a good deal to her. Motivation, then, was intense on the 
part of the experimenter; we doubt whether it was on the 
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part of the subjects. It is true that most of them seemed 
eager to do well, and found the sessions amusing and in- 
teresting, but this hardly constitutes intense motivation. 
The total deviation obtained in the series does nothing, 
of course, to differentiate between subjects’ and experi- 
menter’s roles; but it may be that our hypothesis is sup- 
ported by the findings of Table III, where we see that 
subjects rejecting and subjects accepting the possibility of 
PK both scored above chance, and at about the same level. 


‘In ESP research there is some evidence to indicate that 


the subject’s attitude toward ESP may significantly in- 
fluence his scoring ability.’* If it is true, as has been said, 
that “PK shows in general the closest sort of relationship 
with ESP,” then we should expect that the attitudes of 
PK subjects might influence their scores. If the experi- 
menter in the series under discussion was in fact acting 
throughout as the real PK subject, there is no discrepancy : 
she is, as far as is humanly possible, a “believer” in the 
reality of PK. In fact, she just “tried a little harder” in 
sessions with subjects who denied the possibility of PK. 
Another indication is provided by the fact that women 
subjects scored significantly, while the men subjects did 
not. There is no reason to suppose, on the basis of pub- 
lished research, that women are per se more gifted with 
PK than are men. But if the experimenter were acting as 
subject, the result makes psychological sense. She felt, on 
the whole, rather tense and on the defensive with the male 
subjects, and wondered if they did not find the whole thing 
a ridiculous performance. But with the women subjects 
she felt much more at ease, and enjoyed their sessions 
thoroughly. No inhibitions were felt about “talking to the 
dice,” expressing pleasure at a good throw, dismay at a 
poor one, and so on. Another point may be brought up 





18 Cf “Separating the Sheep from the Goats,” by G. R. Schmeidler, JourNAL 
A.S.P.R., Vol. XX XIX, January, 1945, pp. 47-49, in which she found that her 
subjects who accepted the possibility of ESP scored above chance, while 
those who rejected this possibility scored below chance. 

19“ ‘Mind over Matter’ or the PK Effect,” by J. B. Rhine, Journat 
A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVIII, October, 1944, p. 200. 
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here. It will be remembered that a reward of $10.00 was 
offered to the subject obtaining the largest positive devia- 
tion in the whole series. This reward was won by the first 
subject in the experiment — a young lady who obtained 
the rather striking deviation of plus 27 on her twenty- 
four runs. This initial success or “primacy effect’? makes 
sense in terms of the experimenter’s acting upon the dice, 
since it was only within her frame of reference that the 
subject was first; the prize-winner’s session marked the 
beginning of a long-planned-for experiment, and it was by 


way of being a happy and exciting occasion for the ex- 
perimenter. 


It is interesting to note that in C. B. Nash’s second re- 
ported PK experiment (30) no significant difference in 
scoring average was obtained by those subjects who ac- 
cepted PK and by those who did not. As in our experiment, 
both groups scored well above chance. Here again, we 
think the experimenter may have been the determining 
factor. Nash says, in connection with the distance factor 
which he was also testing, that he rejects the hypothesis of 
the experimenter’s influencing the dice because the experi- 
menter ‘‘was not consciously playing that role .. .” This 
seems almost unbelievable to us; we defy an experimenter 
remaining in the vicinity of falling dice to resist trying 
to influence them to fall with the desired face uppermost! 
And a final straw in the wind from the published research 
of the Gibsons’ (3). Mr. Gibson scored at a significant 
rate when Mrs. Gibson recorded for him, but when he 
worked alone he scored at virtually a chance level. He 
points out that the stimulus of an interested observer may 
have led him to do extrachance scoring. But another possi- 
bility — one which is not considered in the paper — is 
that it was Mrs. Gibson who actually functioned as subject 
when recording for her husband. In both witnessed work 
and when working alone Mrs. Gibson scored extremely 
high. She had proved herself to be a gifted subject.. 


To summarize, then, it seems to the present writer that 
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we cannot naively assume that the person designated as 
“subject” in a PK experiment is actually the subject in 
anything like the sense that he is in ESP research. Certain 
generalizations as to the incidence of ESP ability have been 
made on the basis of large-scale experiments in which many 
subjects have taken part;”” for the reasons just discussed 
we doubt whether we shall be able to reach even tentative 
conclusions as to the proportion of the population showing 
PK ability until suitable apparatus for self-testing is devised 
and put into use. Finally, any PK research which attempts 
to shed light on the effect of distance on PK will have to 
have both subjects and experimenter (and every one else 


knowing the die face aimed for) working at the prescribed 
distance from the dice. 


As for the decline effects appearing in our data, there is 
little to say. Because of the structure of our record sheet, 
they cannot be compared too closely with the decline effects 
(quarter distributions of the page and of the set) which 
have been so strikingly reported in the Duke research (2, 
8, 10, 15, 24). We feel that the decline from Run I to 
Run IV on the record sheet (in our data) can perhaps 
better be compared with certain declines which have been 
reported in ESP research. There has been a general feeling 
in ESP research that a change of conditions — or a change 
in the stimulus material used — may tend to favor scoring. 
Pratt and Woodruff tested this hypothesis, among others, 
in their experiment reported in 1939 in the Journal of 
Parapsychology.”" They found that subjects scored sig- 
nificantly better with “new” material than with “old” ma- 
terial (material to which they had become accustomed). 
Perhaps, in capsule form, so to speak, this is fundamentally 


20 Extra-Sensory Perception After Sixty Years, by J. G. Pratt, J. B. Rhine, 
et al, Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1940. Under the heading of 
What Proportion of the General Population has Shown Measurable ESP 
Ability?” the authors very tentatively suggest that published research indicates 
one person in six may have measurable ESP capacity. 

21 “Size of Stimulus Symbols in Extra-Sensory Perception,” by J. G. Pratt 


and J. L. Woodruff, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. II, December, 1939, 
pp. 121-158. 
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what occurred in our PK data. The subject (or the experi- 
menter) started out on the page trying for a certain die 
face — say the one-face — and this constituted ‘new” 
material. As he progressed along the page, the material 
became “old,” and there was a decline in scoring. On the 
next sheet a new goal was set — a new die face is now 
aimed for — and the scoring rate improved. And so on 
through the six sheets, each sheet starting off with a new 
die face as target. The experimenter strongly had the 
feeling of a “new deal” as each sheet was turned over. A 
pause was always made when a sheet was completed, 
cigarettes would be lighted, there was some casual con- 
versation, and the experimenter would make some such re- 
mark as, “Well, now let’s forget all about the fours and 
see how well we can do on the fives,” etc. 


Nor do we believe that there is anything surprising in 
the “incline effect” found with respect to the scores obtained 
on the six pages throughout the session. Table VII shows 
that more than twice as many hits were obtained on the 
last three pages than on the first three. Although this dif- 
ference does not reach statistical significance, we think it 
may be indicative of a real psychological process at work. 
Quite simply, we feel that as the session progressed, sub- 
ject and experimenter got better acquainted with each other; 
both relaxed and began to enjoy the procedure (even the 
“No” subjects began to talk to the dice by the third or 
fourth sheet!), and the PK effect was able to manifest itself 
more freely. There is nothing psychologically inconsistent, 
then, in the significant decline from run to run on the page, 


and the suggestive incline from page to page during the 
session. 


Summary: Data from the first PK experiment performed 
at the A.S.P.R. have been presented, counterhypotheses to 
PK have been considered, and the conclusion has been 
reached that the hypothesis of “mind over matter” is the 
only one adequate to account for the results obtained. This 
conclusion is based on the total positive deviation of the 
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series, on certain “lawful” decline effects, and on the find- 
ings from the split-half method of estimating reliability. 
Finally, it is of interest to note that the PK effect was ap- 
parently sturdy enough to manifest itself within the frame- 
work of a rather highly routinized experimental procedure. 


Appendix I 


Outline of procedure to be used in proposed 
PK experiment 


Subjects : fifty-four college students, Hunter, Columbia, CCNY, etc. 


(a) to be divided into two groups in terms of their willingness 
or unwillingness to accept the PK hypothesis. 


Apparatus: the Triebel chute (see attached sketch). 
Record sheet (see attached sample). 


Dice—it is recommended that “perfect,” professional 
dice with inlaid faces be used.?4 


Plan for each sitting: Each subject will be used for one sitting 
only. After determining and recording attitude, the subject will be 
asked to throw four runs (a run here to consist of 6 throws of 4 
dice) for each die face, thus filling six record sheets, one for each 
face. Both the experimenter and the subject will record the die faces 
(duplicate recording) so that the possibility of recording errors 
affecting the results will be reduced to a minimum. The order of the 


target faces to be thrown for will be determined in the following 
manner : 


Subjects 1-9 will throw 1-2-3-4-5-6 Subjects 28-36—4-5-6-1-2-3 
“10-18 will throw 2-3-4-5-6-1 " 37-45—5-6-1-2-3-4 
“19-27 will throw 3-4-5-6-1-2 ™ 46-54—6-1-2-3-4-5 


Amount of data collected according to this plan: A total number 
of 1296 runs will thus be completed by 54 subjects, an equal number 
for each die face. This is 31,104 single die throws. 


Estimate of cost: It is estimated that the sitting will take about 
an hour and a quarter. Therefore it is recommended that each sub- 
ject be paid $1.50. It is also recommended that a Reward of $10.00 


Phe The recommendation in regard to “perfect” dice was not carried out. 
e p. 126. 
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be sent, at the end of the series, to the subject obtaining the highest 
total score. Thus the cost of the experiment will be $91.00. 

Remarks: It is believed that this plan would meet criticisms which 
might be raised under the headings of (1) biased dice in relation 
to the free choice of target face, (2) unequal number of throws for 
the various faces, (3) “skilled” throwing, (4) inadequate recording 
(recording errors), and (5) optional stopping. 


September, 1945 
L. D. 


Appendix IT 


Determination of subjects’ attitude toward 
the possibility of PK 


After a casual chat with the subject, the experimenter plans to 
say approximately the following (committing it to memory) : 

“As you know, some people believe that mind may directly in- 
fluence matter. We have planned this experiment using dice to 
test this belief. Some similar experiments have been carried out at 
Duke University and they have been very successful. I am going 
to ask you to try to “will” certain faces of the dice to turn up 
(showing dice and apparatus). Do you think there is any possibility 
that we can influence these dice as they roll down the chute? If 
you think that there is any possibility at all of doing this, then 
I am going to ask you to write down “Yes” on this record sheet 
(showing record sheet). But if you think it is absolutely impossible 
for the mind to influence matter, that is, falling dice — even in the 
slightest degree — then I want you to write down “No” on the 
record sheet. Perhaps this will make clearer what I mean (showing 
continuum drawn on back of record sheet, as follows) : 


? 





, @ complete 


i 
j : ce 
complete acceptan 
rejection “Yes” area 
“No” H H 


point 





The experimenter will then ask the subject to place a mark on the 
continuum to represent his attitude. Unless he places the mark at 
the actual point of “complete rejection” he will be classified as a 
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“Ves.” After the subject has stated his attitude, and has written 


“Yes” or “No” on his record sheet, the ten-dollar reward will be 
explained. 


Appendix IIT 


Total scores and deviations obtained by the fifty-four subjects on 


their six sheets (24 runs). A score of ninety-six is expected by 
chance. 





Sub. Sub. 
No. Sex Score . No. Sex Score 


1 123 +27 28 89 
2 +2 29 106 
3 —6 109 
4 +2 31 91 
5 +5 32 94 
6* —l 33 78 
7 +4 34 98 
8* +20 35 101 
9 +13 36 110 
10* —/7 37 93 
11 38 94 
12 34 39 105 
13 —/7 40* 92 
14* — 41 108 
15 —2 42 90 
16 43 111 
17 -~-2 44* 104 
18* 102 +6 45 101 
19* 101 +5 46 115 
20 108 +12 47 83 
21 92 —-4 48 97 
22 108 +12 49 102 
23 82 —-l4 50 108 
24 88 ~-8 51* 109 
25 113 +17 52* 100 
26* 101 +5 53 104 
27 89 —7 54 104 








Seeee eS Seen SSSSSSSS nada 
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Note : Subjects marked with an asterisk rejected the possibility of PK. 
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Book Review 


Carington’s Outline of the Facts, Theory, and 
Implications of Telepathy 


E,. DE P. MATTHEWS 


An important and provocative book by Whately Caring- 
ton, under the title Thought Transference, has recently ap- 
peared.’ It consists of three parts: the first dealing with 
experimentation past and present; the second, with the As- 
sociation Theory of Telepathy and the Psychon Theory of 
Mind, and the third with Implications. 


A very able résumé, by Margaret Pegram Reeves, of a 
great part of this material (published as a Proceedings of 
the London S.P.R., Vol. XLVII, 1944) appeared in this 
JourNAL in April, 1945. As this is accessible to most read- 
ers, the present remarks will be largely confined to the 
general theory of the mind. 


Mr. Carington makes it clear that his theory is tentative 
and provisional. However much a reader may disagree with 
him, yet one must be grateful for his courage in raising 
most ingeniously, and in an informal and provocative way, 
all the important questions. 


THE ASSOCIATION THEORY OF TELEPATHY 


This hypothesis, much praised for its beautiful economy, 
can be roughly summarized as follows: the mind consists 
entirely of two classes or constituents called psychons: 
sense data and images. The images have a common reposi- 
tory in an underlying subconscious. An object or idea O 
in my mind may be associated with another, K. The normal 
presentation of K to you may bring the idea O to your 
mind also, evoked by K from the mutual subconscious. In 
this manner, the postulate of “passing” or “sending” ideas 

1 Thought Transference: An Outline of Facts, Theory, and Implications 
of Telepathy, Creative Age Press, Inc., New York, 1946. 287 pp. $2.50. 


The English edition of the book, which was brought out in 1945 by Methuen, 
was entitled Telepathy: An Outline of its Facts, Theory, and Implications. 
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from mind to mind, which gives the affair an unwarranted 
spatial character, may be obviated. 


THE PsycHON THEORY OF THE MIND 


In 1939, Professor H. H. Price made a plea for an hypo- 
thesis that would cover as many paranormal phenomena 
as possible. In 1945 Dr. J. B. Rhine appealed for a sorely 
needed hypothesis of psychophysical relations. The conten- 
tion made here is that the last-mentioned need is antecedent 
to, and indispensable for the first one. 


Sensa and Images: If the tenets of Mr. Carington’s 
theory are set beside those of Hume’s,’ certain parallels 
will be observed. 

Carington: “The mind consists of sensa and images, and 
of nothing else whatsoever.” 

Hume: “I never can catch myself at any time without 
a perception, and never can observe anything but the per- 
ception.” 

Carington: “Images are exactly the same sort of things 
as sensa, and differ from them only as regards constancy 
and vividness.” 

Huime: “The difference between these [impressions and 
ideas] consists in the degrees of force and liveliness with 
which they strike upon the mind.” 


The Self: To continue with the comparison of Caring- 
ton and Hume. 

Carington: “In particular, I do not find it necessary to 
accept ... anything in the nature of a ‘pure ego or self’ as 
constituents. I contend it is absurd to invoke something 
like a Pure Ego or Transcendental Self or mystical what’s- 
it, occupying a unique and privileged position, and to say 
that it is conscious of something or other—or of anything 
at all.” 

Hume: “For my part, when I enter most intimately into 
what I call myself, I always stumble on some particular 


" 2 pete from Hume are taken from A Treatise on Human Nature, 
oo) 
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perception or other of heat or cold, light or shade . . . etc.” 
“{ Another person] may perhaps perceive something simple 
and continued, which he calls himself, though I am certain 
there is no such principle in me . . . The mind is a kind of 
theatre, where several perceptions successively make their 
appearance, pass, repass, glide away, and mingle in an in- 
finite variety of postures and situations. There is properly 
no simplicity in it at one time, nor identity in different . . .” 

It may be noted that while Hume was writing this, he 
was performing an operation entirely different from the 
one to which he limits his own mind. He was looking into 
himself, and comparing his states of mind on successive 
occasions by observing them carefully (if not successfully). 
But what was it in him that “observed” its own mind? It 
is difficult enough to stretch these clusters of “impressions” 
or psychons into anything resembling a judgment or a pre- 
dication. Even then, if judgments are merely the presenta- 
tions to your immediate perception, you are obliged to accept 
them all on the same terms. Eddington points out that a 
datum of science, for example, is not awareness of sensa- 
tion, but awareness that a sensation is like, or is different 
from, a sensation we formerly had. But how is this com- 
parison to be made when there is no self or act of conscious- 
ness that may appraise the invading set of psychons? 

“The mind being completely passive is helpless in the 
matter, and has no control over the clusterings” (as Joad 
said of Hume’s mind). This is to treat the Self “as if it 
were like a piece of matter completely analysable into its 
component parts. It is in short to regard it as the aggregate 
or sum of its components. Now the entity which is typically 
the mere sum by addition of its component parts is a ma- 
chine.”’ A mechanistic state of things is one in which 
changes are determined entirely by relations other than self- 
directive power. (The atomism of the Psychon Theory is 
contradicted by Gestalt principles, which are very influen- 
tial at present. ) 





3 Guide to Philosophy, by C. E. M. Joad, p. 234. 
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Hume went on to say: “I am first affrighted and con- 
founded by that forlorn solitude in which I am placed by 


my philosophy . . . Most fortunately it happens . . . that 
nature herself .. . cures me of this philosophic melancholy 
and delirium . . . I dine, I play backgammon, I converse 
and am merry with my friends . . . and when I return to 


these speculations, they appear so cold and strained and 
ridiculous, that I cannot find it in my heart to entertain 
them any farther.” 


Hume’s state of “forlorn solitude” might be ameliorated, 
we at first hope, in the present system by the comfort de- 
rived from possible incoming telepathic communications. 
But not only are “images exactly the same as sensa”; even 
the endo-somatic (inward) and exo-somatic sensa are also 
hard to tell apart, it is said. If so, how can there be any 
discrimination of telepathic images? Since each present 
mental state is all our knowledge, there is no inner “judge” 
of the distinctions between incoming paranormal images, 
and one’s own. (Pure telepathy, in spontaneous experi- 
ences, often depends upon a single witness. ) 


Suppose that an impertinent “message” from America 
should invade the mind of Mr. Carington, and he suddenly 
believed in psychophysical interaction; how would he dis- 
tinguish between this and a real belief of his own—since 
-with the changing psychon systems, beliefs are so precari- 
ous? How can he be sure that tomorrow he may not give 
up this whole moot question of perception as beside the 
point, and go over to the Gestalt view that direct experience 
is the only safe ground for psychology? 


Consciousness: Consciousness, according to Mr. Caring- 
ton, is the relation between psychons, and it is nothing else; 
it is analogous to the “gravitational” forces. But conscious- 
ness is no more substantial than gravitation; the use of the 
noun “consciousness” is only an unhappy accident. On the 
other hand, it is perfectly correct to say, “This psychon 
system is conscious.” It is not found necessary to accept 
“acts” of consciousness. 
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Conation and Emotion: Emotional states are character- 
ized by the presence of an especially high proportion of cer- 
tain sorts of endo-somatic psychons, notably those of visceral 
and perhaps intra-muscular origin; willing (conation), by 
the high proportions of endo-somatic psychons of a different 
origin, particularly those derived from muscles and joints. 
“To adapt James, the ‘willing’ follows on the strain 
(whether factual or imaged) rather than the strain upon 
the ‘willing.’ There is no need to assume the existence of 
a piece of ad hoc magic called ‘the Will.’”’ 


Now it may be objected that if any group of impressions 
—psychons—may replace the incumbent group simply by 
association or chance, there is nothing to ward off any unde- 
sirable group. There may possibly be, the theory states (in 
connection with repression into the unconscious), certain 
quasi-repulsive forces operative in the system, “but the 
chance of their appearance in the field of consciousness is 
very small; that is to say, the chance of other systems ap- 
pearing is very much greater.” 


Thus if a conative set of psychons from my muscles and 
joints takes possession, I might commit a murder. (It is 
only self-controlled and extremely persevering people who 
lightly dispense with the will!) The next group of my 
psychons would suggest flight; one thing is sure, the fol- 
lowing group will present strong rationalizations to excuse 
the whole thing. Where in all this could come the power to 
weigh, to judge, or to refrain? 


Action: With the exception of the crucial point of tran- 
scendence from physical to mental, the process of the “‘pro- 
duction” of psychons has been provisionally described. But 
there is no account of how certain configurations of psy- 
chons stimulate (if they do) in turn the motor centers (if 


these be admitted) back through the nexus from mental to 
physical. 


Memory: Another objection: No configuration of psy- 
chons, specified as fluctuating, impermanent, constantly 
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altering, could furnish (without some definite ground of 
self) the at least semi-private repository that serves as an 
adequate base for the “durée,” the long-enduring memory 
that serves to form the personality. 


Reason: Mr. Carington writes: “The statements ‘I know 
Jones’ and ‘I know that eggs break when dropped,’ are 
commonly regarded as being of different kinds, one describ- 
ing ‘acquaintance with, the other ‘knowledge about,’ Jones 
and eggs respectively.” But according to his views, “‘ac- 
quaintance with’ is, so to say, merely awareness with em- 
broideries, and ‘knowledge about’ is merely awareness with 
more embroideries.” 

Eddington has an interesting passage where he shows 
the lack in the English language of properly discriminating 
terms for “knowing.” So we might say that kennen in 
German, connaitre and reconnaitre in French, denote the 
simpler perception of re-cognition which we share with the 
lowest form of animal. The verbs wissen in German, and 
savoir in French denote the type of knowledge (which 
Mr. Carington calls embroidery) that is achieved only by 
human beings, when, upon the basis of perception, there is 
built up, like the Parthenon upon a rock, wisdom—sapient 
knowledge. The rock basis, perception alone, cannot build 
itself into the Parthenon. What accomplishes the “embroid- 
ery”? The point of departure from that re-cognition, shared 
by all animal life, toward wisdom seems to be the point of 
the acquisition of self-consciousness. Thereafter, the rea- 
son—dynamized by the higher emotions and the creative 
imagination (Mr. Carington never mentions the imagina- 
tion )}—collaborate, and culminate in the vision of great men, 
a vision that seems to be in genius accompanied by a really 
effective paranormal knowledge, which occurs in others 
also. 

The trouble with Mr. Carington, and the behaviorists, is 
that they stop short with elementary cognitions like egg- 
breaking. I am reminded of a student who writes grimly, 
“One more slaver out of Pavlov’s dogs and I leave college 
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—or give up the ghost!” But the ghost (or gevst: intellect, 
mind, spirit) is precisely what he went to college in pursuit 
of. 

Professor Price has written of the Psychon Theory: “I 
do not see what it is going to say about knowledge by de- 
scription—as opposed to knowledge by acquaintance—or 
about the entertaining of propositions, or about deductive 
reasoning ... or deliberation and choice. [Nor can such 
a theory] give any satisfactory account of memory-knowl- 
edge—remembering that . . . as opposed to remembering 
how to... and self-consciousness (a hard fact if ever there 
was one) seems to me to defeat it altogether. It has been 
said that Russell’s Analysis of Mind is a very good analysis 
of the mind of Russell’s cat, but not at all a good analysis 
of the mind of Russell.’ 

Professor Price adds that these arguments show only 
that the Psychon Theory is not a complete philosophy. But 
it, or something like it, may still be a very good working 
philosophy of psychical research—very badly needed at the 
present stage. He goes on to say that we must abandon 
the Cartesian view of mind, which regards every mind as a 
separate and indivisible “thinking substance.” 

Hume himself saw the outcome of using “reason” with- 
out imagination, or emotions other than the simplest ones 
deriving directly from the body. He said: “The understand- 
ing, when it acts alone and according to its most general 
principles, entirely subverts itself and leaves not the lowest 
degree of evidence in any proposition either in philosophy 
or common life.” This was the upshot of his belief that “all 
probable reasoning is nothing but a species of sensation.” 
(As Samuel Butler put it: “Nothing is ever merely any- 
thing.” ) Hume was wonderfully candid about admitting 
his weaknesses. By allowing no truly appraising faculty 
for modifying, recording and classifying the results of per- 


ception, he himself confessed that he had destroyed true 
knowledge altogether. 


4 Horizon, July, 1945, p. 57. 
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Hume anticipated the present view of causation in cur- 
rent physics (one which would invalidate the scientific 
method entirely if that method were not based on “faith in 
nature”) by considering cause and effect as a mere juxta- 
position of events; yet he wrote history as if causality were 
fully operative. Hume stimulated Kant to revolutionize the 
world’s thinking. The same passage from empiricism to 
certain Kantian positions is in progress now. 


The Brain: Mr. Carington describes how, in piano-play- 
ing, we at first concentrate closely; later we can play auto- 
matically with our minds “on something else.” This auto- 
matic action, according to the Psychon Theory, is the func- 
tion of the brain. Now it is believed by some investigators 
that a state of dissociation or automatism is practically a 
sine qua non for paranormal activity. (See “Concentration 
versus Relaxation in Telepathy,” by Gardner Murphy and 
L. A. Dale, Journat A.S.P.R., January, 1943.) In Mr. 
Carington’s account of the brain’s function there appears 
to be some contradiction: the brain is involved only in auto- 
matic activity ; the brain “has nothing to do with telepathy”’; 
but ESP is also connected with automatism! It may be 
found that automatic “habit” (muscular) is not closely re- 
lated to ESP; but at least it and ESP have more in common 
than has either with a sharp, wide-awake consciousness. 
Such are the difficulties that result from keeping the mind 
and body separated in the Cartesian fashion. 


Clairvoyance: In his article “Telepathy and Clairvoyance 
Reconsidered” (Journal of Parapsychology, September, 
1945), which has provoked much interest and controversy, 
Dr. Rhine writes of the great difficulty (even greater than 
in the case of precognition) involved in accepting clairvoy- 
ance because of the psychophysical interaction it implies. 
“We must face in earnest the fact that psychophysical inter- 
action of perceptual character may occur without the known 
intermediating organs of the senses. This joint function 
between mental and material systems resulting in cognition 
may no longer be dodged by speculative recourse to the 
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telepathy interpretation.” Dr. Rhine’s position is that clair- 
voyance has been established, but that telepathy has not. 

Could it not be said that the resistance to clairvoyance is 
intensified by a swing to the opposite extreme from nine- 
teenth-century materialism? Many people do not realize 
that the recent findings of physics itself are the most potent 
enemies of mechanistic materialism, and that men like Ed- 
dington and Jeans, Whitehead and Russell have dropped 
out the dualism of Descartes entirely. The revolution in 
physics is so great that it will not affect the average man’s 
ideas for some time, especially since no diagrams can be 
made of the new universe. And so there is still a great 
“preference” for telepathy on the ground that it keeps the 
paranormal faculty pure and unsullied by the world of the 
physical, as a mind-to-mind, rather Platonic affair. 

Mr. Carington foresaw clearly the risks his theory ran 
from the possible establishment of clairvoyance. He writes, 
“One of the most serious objections against the Association 
Theory of Telepathy is that it does not of itself give any 
explanation of [clairvoyance].” Dr. Rhine’s new position 
and statement has already instigated new experimentation 
in telepathy. And the Association Theory of Telepathy 
will stand on its own merits as it is not a logical consequence 
of Mr. Carington’s speculations on personality. There is 
much need to consider very seriously the uniting under- 
ground subconscious (which resembles what Dirac and 
other physicists call the substratum). 


In any event, Mr. Carington will not have to regard any 
of this speculation wasted. In the past he has made ex- 
tremely important discoveries (of displacement, for ex- 
ample), and whether his greatly varied work failed—or 
succeeded, as it did so often—he always persevered with 
imperturbable good humor. 


There is no space left to discuss Mr. Carington’s appli- 
cation of his theories to multiple personality and medium- 
ship—exceptional (not to say abnormal) phenomena of per- 
sonality which appear to have been starting points for his 
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speculations. With a certain diffidence, it might be sug- 
gested that this point of departure is reminiscent of Freud’s; 
and like Freud’s, it so happens, the theory is deterministic. 
Freud’s doctrine is not universally accepted today in its 
entirety. In 1921 Lord Russell (on whose Analysis of Mind 
the Psychon theory is based) wrote that the Freudian laws 
of dreams could be as strict as those of planetary revolu- 
tions! There is, however, on the other hand, hardly any 
psychological discovery in modern times to compare with 
the principle of the Unconscious. Thus, in this kind of 
study, profound questions may be uncovered that are con- 
cealed in the study of the normal. 


Mr. Carington’s “theology,” based on the Spirit of Man, 
and dispensing with Deity, would hardly be termed a “theo”- 
logy by the great numbers of people affected by the present 
intellectual revivals of theology: the students of neo- 
Thomism, or of Barth, or of Berdyaev. They would agree 
with Mr. Carington’s criticism of rational humanism, but 
would consider his ideas about religion to be inspired by 
repugnance for the decadent Protestantism which deformed 
classical theology. Whitehead is often quoted in this con- 
nection: he saw that the medieval period was the age of faith 
based upon reason. Then came the age of reason, based upon 
faith. Hume based his Dissertation on the Natural History 
of Religion upon his faith in the Order of Nature. 


Now the order of nature has developed disconcerting dis- 
orders. Between wars, without any settled beliefs in either 
religion or nature, there was a very widespread skepticism, 
particularly among sensitive men, as to the worth and power 


of the individual; this was described in two short lines by 
Yeats: 


“The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity.” 


The amount of mental disorder reported among men who 
took part in the recent war is not a good prospect for the 
future. While they want to “face the truth,” yet those 
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already pessimistic may all too easily adopt philosophies 
that negate will and personality. 


On the other hand, it is worth reflection that the leading 
physicists are religious men: Planck and Einstein, Edding- 
ton and Jeans. Among philosophers one thinks of Bergson 
and his conversion; Whitehead; Joad and his recent book 
on God and Evil; Maritain, and his conversion partly 
through his study of biology. 


The one world that takes so long to unify is at least a 
new one. In closing, one can only again express apprecia- 
tion—a deeper one than the necessities of criticism may 
reveal—of the extraordinary and heroic carrying on of 
psychical research (and everything else) in England during 
the greatest test, perhaps, of history. 





Cases 


The following cases were collected and investigated by 
Miss Miriam Mallay, who was a member of Dr. Murphy’s 
Seminar in psychical research, held in 1945 at the New 
School for Social Research. Miss Mallay is a teacher in 
the Bassick Senior High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
and the percipient in the first case to be presented, Mrs. 
Stephen Utz, is caretaker in this high school. Miss Mallay 
has known Mrs. Utz for about seven years; she considers 
her to be an unusually level-headed woman, and a reliable 
witness. Miss Mallay heard about the experience from 
another teacher; on December 19, 1945 she interviewed 
Mrs. Utz and obtained the following statement from her: 


December 19, 1945 
To Whom it May Concern: 


We had not heard from my son Vincent for some time. He was 
a paratrooper somewhere in Europe. I knew by the papers and 
radio that the 10lst Airborne Division had gone into action in 
Belgium. A few days before Christmas in 1944 — it was a 
Wednesday! — I had a dream about Vincent. It was so real and 
clear. He was in his uniform. He seemed to be on a boat and 
sitting on a chair. When I went toward him, he said something 
like, “Oh, Mother!” And then with his right hand he picked up 
his left sleeve and held it up, showing me that his left arm was gone 
and the sleeve empty. Somehow his fiancée, Dottie, was there sud- 


denly, and both of them told me that the marriage would go through 
anyway. 


The next morning I woke and told my husband about this terrible 
dream. He said it was only a dream, and that it was silly to worry 
about it. I told it to Miss Benson (Head of the Foreign Language 
Department in the Bassick Senior High School) the next day or 
the day after, before she went to Boston for Christmas. At Christmas 
dinner I told the dream to my cousin and her three children. The 


dream worried me. My cousin told me not to worry because it was 
only a dream. 


A week, or perhaps ten days later, on a Wednesday, I pines 


1 This was December 20th. 
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a letter from Vincent. When I read the first three lines, I screamed. 
Then I thought to myself that I shouldn’t be surprised because I 
had known it all along. Vincent wrote that on December 19th he 
had been wounded in the shoulder. On December 21st his left arm 
was amputated. When he became fully conscious he asked the nurse 
for paper to write a letter. Vincent said that he wanted to be the 
first to tell me because he didn’t know what the government would 
write to me .. . A week or more later we received a telegram from 
the government. 

Vincent came back to the United States and was sent to a govern- 
ment hospital. Although he told Dottie that she didn’t have to marry 
him, she said the decision Jay with her, and she wanted to marry 
him. They were married on August 4, 1945. 


Anna Utz 


Mrs. Utz showed Miss Mallay the letter she received 
from her son, and Miss Mallay made a copy of it. The 
letter was written from 99th General Hospital on De- 


cember 27, 1944: 


Dear Folks: 


Sorry I couldn’t write sooner, but I’m sure you'll understand. I 
don’t know what the government has informed you so I'll tell you 
most of the facts myself. I went into action again sort of sudden- 
like and I was shot in the left shoulder on December 19th. On 
December 21st they amputated my left arm and now I’m under 
hospital care. I’m safe and getting the best of treatment. It was 
uncomfortable at first, but now I’m feeling fine and well on my way 
to full recovery. This is undoubtedly a great shock to you, but I 
am thankful and lucky to be alive today so I have no complaints at 


all... I hope I didn’t spoil your ‘Christmas, and that both of you 
are well and happy. 


Your loving son, 


VINCENT 


Miss Mallay also made a copy of the telegram received 
by the Utz family from the War Department. (It is hard 
to see how an injury leading to amputation could be 
characterized as “slight.”) The telegram read as follows: 
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WU 1 29 GOVT WUX WASHINGTON DC JAN 16 1025P 
STEPHEN UTZ 
22 VICTORY ST. BPORT 


REGRET TO INFORM YOU YOUR SON CORPORAL 
VINCENT P UTZ WAS SLIGHTLY WOUNDED IN ACTION 
TWENTY DECEMBER IN BELGIUM YOU WILL BE AD- 
VISED AS REPORTS OF CONDITION ARE RECEIVED 


_ DUNLOP ACTING ADJUTANT GENERAL 





Miss Mallay obtained statements from the five people 
to whom Mrs. Utz described her dream before the ap- 
parently fulfilling event become normally known to her. 
These people were: Miss Ulrika Benson, Head of the 
Foreign Language Department at the high school, Mr. 
Stephen Utz, Mrs. Caroline Schlenk, Mr. Joseph Schlenk, 
and Miss Rosemarie Schlenk. Miss Benson wrote as fol- 
lows on December 19, 1945: 


Bassick Sr. High School 


Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
Dear Miss Mallay: 


About a year ago this time, Mrs. Utz spoke to me about a very 
vivid dream she had had. She saw her son Vincent, who was in 
service abroad, minus his left arm. She also spoke of his wedding, 
and his coat with the empty sleeve. 

She related this to me very sorrowfully. To help her throw off 
the idea, I said, “That’s nothing but a silly dream!” A few days 
later, however, Vincent wrote her a letter about losing his left arm. 
Then came a telegram from the government. 


Yours sincerely, 


Utrixa E. BENSON 


Mr. Stephen Utz, Vincent’s father, corroborated his 
wife’s statement in a note written on December 18, 1945: 


A year ago this week my wife said to me in the morning, “What 
a dream I had!” Asking her what it was, she told me she dreamed 
that our son Vincent returned home and that as he walked into the 


house with Dottie he lifted his left coat sleeve to show her that his 
left arm was missing. 
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I told her not to pay any attention to dreams. But a few weeks 
later we found out that at the same time our boy actually had 
lost his left arm in battle in Bastogne. After recovering from his 
injury he returned home just as my wife saw him in her dream. 


STEPHEN Utz 


We also have on file a corroboratory statement from 
the Schlenk family; since it merely reinforces the state- 
ments of Miss Benson and Mr. Utz we shall not present it. 


At this point, it seems perfectly certain that Mrs. Utz - 


dreamed that her son lost his left arm long before knowl- 
edge of the event could have reached her through normal 
channels. But the actual time relations are very obscure. 
We cannot be sure of the exact date when Mrs. Utz had 
the dream, nor are we certain just when her son was 
wounded. Vincent said in the letter to his mother that he 
was shot on December 19th, while in the War Department 
telegram it is stated he was “slightly wounded” on Decem- 
ber 20th. In order to clarify this, and to get light on other 
important points, Miss Mallay in January, 1946, submitted 
a series of questions to Mrs. Utz, who in turn sent them 
on to her son, who was at this time living in New Jersey. 
Miss Mallay’s questions, and Vincent’s letter in reply to 
them, appear below: 


Dear Mrs. Utz: 


If your son Vincent is willing to write out his story, will you 
please send him these questions: 


1. When did he go into battle? Date, time of day, etc. 

2. When was he wounded? Also date, and time of day. 

3. Was he unconscious at any time before receiving medical aid? 

4. Where did he get medical aid, and what kind of medical aid 
was given him? 

5. What thoughts went through his mind as he went back to the 
base? What thoughts did he have after he was treated? Did he 
particularly think of you, or of Dottie? 

6. Did he realize how seriously wounded he was? If he was not 
told before the operation that his arm was to be amputated, did he 
think it might be? 
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7. About the operation: On what date did it take place, and 
at what time of day? At what time did the operation begin? How 
long did it take? How long was he under the anesthetic? At what 
time did he regain consciousness? What thoughts did he have when 
he became conscious? How did he become aware of the amputation? 
At what time of day was this told to him? What thoughts did he 
have after realizing his arm had been amputated? 


8. Did Dottie have any feelings out of the ordinary about Vincent 
the week before or the week after Christmas, 1944 — any feelings 


or impressions that might have hinted at a knowledge of Vincent’s 
experience? 


Mrr1Am MALLAy 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


January 14, 1946 
Dear Miss Mallay: 


I’ll do my best to give you the whole story for the sake of my 
mother. However, you will have to refer back to a 1944 calendar as 
I’m not too certain of the exact dates, but only of the days of the 
week. I hope you'll also take the difference in time between Bastogne 
and Bridgeport into consideration as I imagine the time factor is very 
important in advancing a true analysis. 


I left for this particular battle from a small town outside of 
nemiaionnaniant (name of town illegible), France, at 4:00 P.M. two 
Sundays before Christmas, 1944 [Dec. 17th]. We traveled in large 
open trucks and arrived in the vicinity of Bastogne some time be- 
tween 4:00 A.M. and 6:00 A.M. the next morning [Mon. Dec. 18th]. 
By 9 A.M. we were well established in Bastogne and in the process 
of making contact with the Germans, who were over-running the 
outskirts of Bastogne. Nothing exceptional happened on this day. 
Tuesday [Dec. 19th], however, was the day I finally ran out on 
my luck which had been thoroughly tested in Normandy and Holland. 
While out on a patrol with my squad just outside the town of Foy, 
I was hit by a German machine gun bullet high on my left arm. It 
was just about 12:30 P.M. and it was a very foggy and misty day — 
visibility not more than 150 yards. I was attempting to contact a 
disabled German tank in the middle of an open field. Crossing an 
' open field is always inadvisable in combat, but being under direct 

orders I had no alternative but to take out for the objective. The 
Germans opened up on me soon after I ran into the open, but they 
did not hit me until I hit the ground. Because I was alone in the 
middle of this field I had to return to cover on my own while my 
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men covered my retreat. Then, about a minute after I was hit, I 
was given medical attention within the comparative safety of a 
barn. A field medic gave me morphine, dressed the wound with sulfa 
powder, and strapped my arm to my side. 

Within a half hour I was carried across the road; but when I 
rolled off the ladder they carried me on, I decided to walk back to 
a nearby woods with the aid of two of my buddies. I left them when 
we came to an aid station, where I was tagged and put in the front 
seat of a jeep for a ride back to Division Dressing Station. I never 
lost consciousness, although I was sweating profusely and was shaky. 
My only thoughts up to now were that I was soon to be getting 
home to Dottie, where in hell did those Krauts come from, and 
would the gang get my equipment before somebody outside of my 
squad did. I later arrived at Division Rear where I got no medical 
aid, but was given Last Rites by our Catholic chaplain. That night 
and the next night [Tues. and Wed., Dec. 19th and 20th] I was 
placed in two different hospitals which were being evacuated rapidly 
because of the German advance. I got no medical aid aside from 
some penicillin shots, food, and sleeping pills. All hospital personnel 
was leaving and consequently hospitals were in a panic and under- 
staffed. 

On Thursday night [Dec. 21st] I finally got to the 130th Gen. 
Hospital, where I was immediately rushed to the operating room. 
Up until now I was fairly comfortable except for nightmares in 
which I saw myself trying to untwist my arm — with no apparent 
success — never got to the end of the last twist. 

On the operating table I had a sneaking suspicion that my arm 
would be amputated, but I wasn’t told that it would be. After the 
doctor gave me some kind words, the ether mask suddenly came 
over me, and I went out. I woke up Friday morning [Dec. 22nd] 
and knew immediately that my arm was gone as the nurse made a 
poor story of it. It didn’t disturb me too much, but I continually 
wondered how Dottie would take it. I learned later that Dottie had 
a dream on or about December 19th that I had been killed.? 


VINNIE UTz 


Miss Mallay again interviewed Mrs. Utz, and also Miss 
Benson, in order to get, if possible, more exact information 
as to the date of the dream. On January 20, 1946, Miss 
Mallay wrote to us about these interviews, as follows: 





- 2 Unfortunately it has not been possible to get a first-hand statement from 
Dottie,” now Mrs. Utz, about this dream. 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 
Dear Mrs. Dale: 


I asked Mrs. Utz on which night she had the dream. She said 
Tuesday or Wednesday (Dec. 19th or 20th) ; she couldn’t remember 
which. I asked her if she had any association that could help her 
remember which date it was. She had none. I then went to Miss 
Benson, the Head of the Foreign Language Department at our 
high school, and asked her if she could remember the day when Mrs. 
Utz told her about the dream. 

Miss Benson could not immediately remember, but tried to find 
some association. She knows it was not Friday of that week. “As 
I remember, Friday does not feel right.” By this she means that on 
Friday, the day before the Christmas vacation, the school has a 
“closed” atmosphere — everybody goes, and goes fast. Miss Benson 
was going to Boston for that vacation, and there would have been 
the sense of hurry to get away. She says it must have been any 
day before Friday. The significant words, however, are that Mrs. 
Utz said to her, “Two days ago I had a terrible dream.” She did 
not say “Yesterday I had a dream.” If she told the dream to Miss 
Benson on Thursday, as seems most likely, then the dream happened 
on Tuesday night, December 19th. I also learned that on the night 
of the dream Mrs. Utz slept soundly, and was not awakened by the 
dream. This was the first experience of the kind that she ever had. 
There are two sons in the Utz family, Vincent being the younger. 
Mrs. Utz had not dreamed of Vincent on any other occasion during 
his period of service in the Army. She says that she did worry about 
him, but no more than any mother might who had a son overseas. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mrrtam MALLay 


To summarize, it seems quite certain that Vincent was 
wounded in the left arm on Tuesday, December 19th, at 
about noon (about 7:00 A.M. in Bridgeport, Conn.). 
Whether his mother had the dream that night, or Wednes- 
day night (as she first reported), we can be sure that the 
dream occurred after Vincent was wounded, but before 
the actual amputation of the arm. The amputation was 
performed Thursday night, and there is no question of the 
dream having taken place as late as this. We are not com- 
pelled, however, to think of this dream in terms of pre- 
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cognition. Assuming the mother to be in paranormal con- 
tact with her son, and thus aware of his seriously wounded 
left arm, she might easily infer — as well as deeply fear 
— a subsequent amputation. The dream of the empty left 
sleeve would then be seen as a symbolic representation of 
this fear. 


The next case collected and investigated by Miss Mallay 
is a death-coincidence case, the percipient, Mrs. John Cullen, 
of Bridgeport, having dreamed of her brother-in-law’s 
death on the night that his death occurred. Miss Mallay 
first heard of the episode from a friend who knew Mrs. 
Cullen; on December 19, 1945, Miss Mallay interviewed 
Mrs. Cullen and obtained the following statement from 
her: 


December 19, 1945 
To Whom it May Concern: 


On the night of February 14-15, 1944, I dreamt that my brother- 
in-law,? Milton Reed, died. He did not live with us, but in the 
dream he seemed to be in one room in our house and I in another. 
I thought he was ill. In my dream I got out of bed and put on my 
robe. I thought he called me as I walked toward the other room. 
I went in. To my surprise it seemed as though I found him dead 
in bed. 

At breakfast I told my husband about the dream. He said, “Oh, 
another one of your dreams!” He said this because I have had 
several other dreams that were very real, and later came true. Then 
my husband left for work. 


An hour or so later a mutual sister-in-law telephoned me and 
said, “I have bad news. Mill Reed died last night.” Then I told her, 
“Isn’t that strange! I dreamt last night that he died.” Immediately 
after talking with my sister-in-law I telephoned my husband at the 
factory. “Remember what I told you about my dream last night?” 
Well, it happened. Mill Reed died last night.” Later I found out 
that he died between twelve and one o’clock that night. 


Mary A. CULLEN 





3 Actually, the percipient’s husband’s brother-in-law. 
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On December 19, 1945, Miss Mallay obtained the follow- 
ing corroboratory statement from Mr. Cullen: 


I was having breakfast on the morning of February 15, 1944, 
when my wife said to me, “I had a strange dream last night — I 
dreamed that Mill Reed died.” I didn’t think any more about it 
until about two hours later. My wife then called me at work and 
asked me if I remembered her telling me about her dream of the 
night before. I said that I did, and she then told me that she had 
been notified a short time before that Mill Reed had died that night. 


JoHN CULLEN 


Milton Reed was a patrolman in the Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, police department. Miss Mallay sent us a copy 
of an obituary article which appeared in the Bridgeport 
Post, an evening paper, on Tuesday, February 15, 1944. 
We quote the relevant parts of this obituary: 


Milton Reed, Traffic Cop, Dies in Heart Attack. Milton Lester 
Reed, veteran policeman, whose period of service in the City is a 
chronicle of daring and devotion to duty, died today [at the age 
of 63] in his home, 1060 State Street, during a heart attack... 
Worked Yesterday. Patrolman Reed worked yesterday on his usual 
post at Main and State Streets on the 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. shift. 
Several other traffic policemen said Patrolman Reed apparently was 
in good health when he went off duty ... 


Mrs. Cullen answered the following questions which 
were put to her by Miss Mallay: 


[l. Did Mr. Reed have previous heart attacks ?] 

No, not to the best of my knowledge. 

[2. If so, when was the last one prior to the fatal one?] 
See answer above. 


[3. Did you have a warm attachment for Mr. Reed, or was the 
feeling more casual ?] 


Not a particularly warm attachment. Just casual friendliness for 
a brother-in-law. 


The quotations from the obituary article make it clear 
that Mr. Reed’s death was entirely unexpected. Since Mrs. 
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Cullen’s dream did not wake her, we have no way of 
knowing just what time it occurred; but since Mr. Reed 
died between midnight and one o’clock the coincidence in 
time must have been fairly close. We have no evidence 
that the dying man did actually call out to the percipient 
(as it seemed in her dream). This seems unlikely in view 
of the rather remote relationship between them. 


Miss Mallay’s final case is a precognitive dream. The 
percipient was Miss Barbara Wolfe*, of Bridgeport, a 


friend of Miss Mallay’s. Miss Wolfe reported the dream 
as follows: 


December 18, 1945 
Dear Miss Mallay: 


One night’ in August, 1945, I had the following dream: I had 
left my parents still at the dining table and went out to catch a bus 
going into town. (The bus actually runs by our house, the bus stop 
being about twenty feet north of it.) Although it was summer, in 
the dream the day seemed dark, chilly, and damp. I shivered in my 
coat. As I waited at the bus stop, a large truck came up on the 
other side of the road, coming from town. At the same time a 
bus came down my side of the road, going toward town. At this 
point there is a blank in my dream. There was plenty of room for 
both vehicles. I don’t know how it happened, but at the next moment 
the bus sideswiped the truck. Then the bus made a right angle turn 
around me, drove squarely into the doorway of my house, made 
another right angle turn to the right, and went toward the dining 
room. Knowing that my parents were there, I was alarmed, turned 
to run, and found myself suddenly in the dining room. I was re- 
lieved to find that my parents were not harmed; the bus stopped 


just before it reached them, or the dream stopped. I don’t remember 
which. 


About ten days after this dream, on August 24th, an accident hap- 
pened three hundred feet up the road from our house. The day was 


4 Pseudonym. The percipient’s real name is on file at the Society. 

5 The percipient no longer remembers the exact date, but her mother, whose 
corroboratory statement is presented, says that her daughter told her about 
the dream on or about August 16, 1945. 

6 Miss Wolfe later told Miss Mallay that she did not actually see the 
accident occur, but saw the bus after it had crashed into her neighbor’s house. 
Details of the accident were verified from newspaper accounts. 
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Fic. 1. Percipient’s rough sketch of the dream scene and the 
actual scene of the accident.” 


rainy and cold. A large trailer truck was coming south down the 
highway toward town. The Waterbury bus was going north on its 
side of the road. A small car was im front of it. The driver of the 
car did not signal his intention of turning to the right into a side 
road, but he slowed down to make the turn. The large inter-city 


? When Miss Mallay saw this case in proof, she pointed out the discrepancy 
between the percipient’s sketch of the dream scene and her account of the dream. 
In her account, the percipient stated that in the dream the bus sideswiped the 
truck (as in the actual accident) ; in the sketch it looks as though the truck had 
sideswiped the bus. This apparent discrepancy is no doubt merely due to the 
Percipient’s lack of experience in drawing. 
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buses go at a good speed, and the bus was going fast. The bus driver 
couldn’t slow down in time to avoid hitting the car in front of him. 
He therefore swung the bus to the left, and into the path of the on- 
coming truck. The truck driver saw the bus coming and swung 
to his right. But the trailer was too heavy to handle that quickly, 
and the bus sideswiped it, tearing off the side. The truck driver by 
this time had made a right angle turn and drove directly toward the 
sunparlor of a house at his right. He stopped two inches from the 
wall. The bus, after hitting the trailer, turned a direct right angle 
and drove squarely into a house on its side of the road. It struck 
the house, but did not go through the wall. Thirteen persons were 
hurt, according to newspaper accounts. The car that caused all 
the trouble disappeared. 


BARBARA WOLFE 


The percipient’s mother, Mrs. Mary Wolfe (pseudonym), 
made the following statement in regard to her daughter’s 
dream: 


During breakfast on or about August 16, 1945, my daughter told 
me of a dream which she had had during that night. She said she 
had dreamed that a bus going into town had sideswiped a truck in 
front of the house, with the result that the bus had made a sharp 
right turn and had crashed into the house, entering the dining room 
where her father and I were having dinner. In her dream, she had 
been waiting for the bus to go into town and as it plowed into the 
house she had come running in to see what had happened to us. 
Finding that it had stopped just short of the room, her dream 
ended abruptly and she awoke. 


Mary WoLFe 


In regard to the accident, Miss Mallay has sent us a 
clipping from the August 25, 1945, issue of The Bridge- 
port Telegram. On page ten of this newspaper appears a 
large photograph of the bus rammed into the side of a 
house said to be at 15 Pasadena Place. The headlines read, 
“13 Hurt as Bus and Truck Crash on Shelton Road — 
Bus bound for Valley sideswipes trailer-truck on Hunting- 
ton Turnpike. Bus Hits House. None seriously hurt but 
three are held at hospital for observation.” The details in 
the body of the clipping agree with Miss Wolfe’s account 
of the accident. Miss Mallay found another interesting 
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item in this paper. Below the account of the accident ap- 
pears a box entitled “Official Weather.” For Bridgeport 
and vicinity, it is stated, ““Rain ending this afternoon. Con- 
tinued cool. Temperature: Lowest yesterday [the day of 
the accident] 52 degrees.” Such weather seems rather un- 
usual for August. It will be remembered that in Miss 
Wolfe’s dream the day seemed dark, chilly, and damp, and 
that she shivered in her coat. 

In a further interview with Miss Wolfe, Miss Mallay 
learned that she had been awakened in the middle of the 
night by the dream. It may be relevant to note that Miss 
Wolfe had had a serious operation several months prior 
to the dream under discussion, and that during July and 
August, while convalescent, she spent most of her time 
lying on a couch in her garden. Because of so much rest 
during the day, her sleep at night was fitful. During these 
months she had a number of nightmares, the accident 


dream being one of these. The others, as far as she knows, 
gave no evidence of being paranormal. 





Unusual Experiences 


In this issue, and from time to time in subsequent issues of the 
JouRNAL, we plan to publish accounts of experiences which do not 
lend themselves to presentation under the heading of “Cases.” These 
accounts, no doubt with some overlapping, will fall into two groups: 
(1) Experiences which give prima-facie evidence of paranormality, 
but which lack sufficiently complete corroboration for inclusion as 
“Cases,” and (2) experiences which do not seem to have a para- 
normal element, but which none the less may be of real psychological 
interest. Accounts will usually be presented in the form of letters 
to members of the research group. 


Hypnagogic imagery is the subject dealt with in the first two 
letters presented in this issue. In Human Personality F. W. H. 
Myers defined as “hypnagogic” those “vivid illusions of sight or 
sound . . . which sometimes accompany the oncoming of sleep.”! 
F. E. Leaning’s paper “An Introductory Study of Hypnagogic 
Phenomena,” published in 1925 in the Proceedings of the (London) 
Society for Psychical Research,? served to focus the attention of 
psychical research on these phenomena, but few hypnagogic ex- 
periences have been reported in the literature since the time of 
Mrs. Leaning’s paper. 


Detroit, Michigan 
January 28, 1946 


Dear Mrs. Dale: 


Knowing that the Society is interested in incidents bearing upon 
the paranormal, I would like to submit the following which I 
intended to report to you several years ago. 


Early in the summer of 1939 I had been discussing with Dr. Helge 
Lundholm, of the psychology department of Duke University, the 
subject of hypnagogic i imagery. He stated that this form of imagery, 
usually induced in a dissociated state midway between sleep and 
waking, was sometimes employed by artists for the purpose of releas- 
ing subliminal ideas. I mentioned to him that it had been employed 
by certain experimenting clairvoyants in England, and later obtained 
for him some references describing hypnagogic experimentation. 

A few days following this conversation, on or about the 4th of 
July, 1939, I was experimenting in inducing this form of imagery 


1 Vol. I, Glossary. 
2Vol. XXXV (1925), pp. 289-409. 
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on going to sleep. At this time I experienced a very clear-cut picture 
of my car, an old Plymouth, apparently in trouble and half upon 
the east curb of North Duke Street, Durham, N. C. The right front 
wheel and the right side of the car appeared to be upon the lawn of 
Liggett and Myers’ Park. The picture was brightly illuminated and 
clear-cut, and I could see the Chesterfield factory in the background 
and beyond the park. A very unpleasant impression came with this 
imagery, and I became wide awake, rationalizing that I was disturbed 
because something seemed to be wrong with the car. 


On July 6, 1939 I was driving home at lunch time with Dr. J. B. 
Rhine and turned from West Main Street into North Duke Street, 
at the same time shifting into low gear behind a truck. As my car 
pulled slowly ahead, something cracked and I lost all control of the 
steering. The car climbed the east curb and stopped with the rear 
wheels just over the curb, with the car on the lawn in Liggett and 
Myers’ Park. If we had been traveling at a normal rate of speed 
at this point, a bad accident might have occurred and the car might 
have overturned. As it was, the car was probably moving at about 
five miles an hour and stopped in its own length. 





The accident occurred directly opposite the garage entrance of 
University Motors, a Plymouth dealer, and I stepped into the garage 
and asked the service man to get the car repaired as soon as possible. 
As Dr. Rhine and I continued our journey home on foot I told him 
about the hypnagogic picture which had occurred two or three days 
before, and explained that the accident which had just occurred 
supported what seemed to me a case for precognition. Unfortunately, 
however, I had failed to tell anyone of the hypnagogic image at the 
time of its occurrence, or prior to the accident, and hence the incident 
could be explained as a case of déja vu. I was perfectly sure in my 


own mind, however, that the incident fitted the precognitive hypothesis 
rather than that of déjd vu. 


A second argument against the déjé vu interpretation can be 
offered. In the hypnagogic picture the car was only partly upon the 
curb, but in the accident the car was slightly ahead of its dream 
position, being almost wholly over the curb and upon the lawn. In 
both vision and actuality the car was headed north on Duke Street, 


and except for the slight difference noted, the car position was the 
same, 


Previously and since I have had dreams concerning cars in other 
sequences, but never anything approaching the sharpness and clarity 
of this hypnagogic incident, nor the feeling of apprehension that 
went with it. The vision was produced in a state of light dissociation, 
but not in a state of sleep. 
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The garage bill for a new drag link is enclosed as supporting 
evidence.’ 


Yours sincerely, 


Epmonp P. Grsson. 


In Mr. Gibson’s case the hypnagogic image seems to have been 
the vehicle for a precognitive impression; in the next case the 
hypnagogic illusion did not relate to an event distant in time or 
space, but was an “image of the self.” Professor H. H. Price, in 
discussing the difficulties involved in assuming that the apparition 
of a given deceased person can have originated in the mind of the 
deceased, says that he believes images of the self are rare. “Is 
it not most uncommon to form an image of one’s own body — 
especially an accurate one? The puzzle is increased by the fact that 
the image would have to represent the visible appearance of one’s 
own body as seen from without.”* Fully externalized and accurate 
self-images may be rare, as Professor Price thinks, but some good 
examples are on record, notably one in the Journal of the S.P.R., 
in which the percipient saw a life-size image of herself standing in 
front of her and smiling at her.5 This experience is in many ways 
strikingly similar to the episode about to be reported. 


September 27, 1945 


New York, N. Y. 
Dear Dr. Murphy: 


Here is an account of the little incident I told you about today: 

On Friday, July 27th (of this year) my plans were made to drive 
to New Bedford with a Mr. Johnstone and his sister-in-law. They 
were to call for me at about 11 o’clock that night, which would give 
us more than ample time to catch the boat leaving New Bedford for 
Martha’s Vineyard at 9 AM Saturday morning. By 11 PM, how- 
ever, Mr. J. had not arrived. Shortly after he telephoned to say 
that he had been delayed and would not reach my apartment until 
3 o’clock. I felt extremely restless, too much so even to read, so 
I kept busy with odd jobs of housecleaning, etc., until he arrived. 


On the way sleep was out of the question, since Myra (my little 
dog) was on my lap and I wanted to hold her so that a sudden 
slowing-down of the car would not throw her forward and possibly 


3 Mr. Gibson inclosed with his letter a bill from University Motors, Inc., 
of Durham, N. C. The bill was made out on July 6, 1939, in the amount of 
$3.75 for a new “drag link”—Ed. 

4 Presidential Address, Proc. $.P.R. Vol. XLV (1938-39), p. 330. 

5 January-February, 1940, pp. 152-153. 
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injure her. We drove at top speed (stopping only once for coffee) 
until about seven AM. Then Mr. J. pulled up to the side of the 
road and said that he was afraid he would fall asleep at the wheel if 
he did not walk about for a few minutes. I watched him stroll 
down the road, and I relaxed because I no longer needed to worry 
about holding Myra. I think I shut my eyes. 


Then suddenly I saw myself, brilliantly illuminated, as if in a 
mirror. This image seemed to be about a foot in front of me, and 
life-size. I saw myself from the waist up only, and did not see 
Myra, who was actually sitting on my lap. I noticed with surprise 
the red stripes on my dress (was wearing a red-stripped dress), and 
wondered if my hair could possibly be as neat as it appeared in this 
“vision.” I felt quite pleased, in fact, that I didn’t look as wind- 
blown and bedraggled as I should have expected after an all-night 
drive. Then it occurred to me to test whether this other “I” would 
behave as an image in a mirror would; I therefore (without any 
feeling of self-consciousness) began to grimace. The image grimaced 
in the same fashion. Then I stuck my tongue out (ridiculous as 
this may seem!) and my alter ego did the same. The image did 
not distort its face after my various grimaces; it seemed to behave 
simultaneously with me. It was not at all as though J were out of 
my body watching my body which I had left behind. J was well 
aware of sitting in the left hand corner of the back seat of the car, 
facing Providence. The image of myself was spatially located with 
its back toward Providence. The only way to sum it up is by saying 
that the experience was exactly like seeing myself in a large mirror 
under conditions of brilliant illumination. I think the whole ex- 
perience lasted a full 30 seconds — perhaps longer. Then I heard 
Miss Wagner, who was sitting half turned around in the front seat, 
ask in rather shocked surprise if anything were wrong. She had 
noticed my experiment in facial contortions. When I heard her 
voice, everything became “normal” again. I know that I was not 
asleep when I saw my mirror-image, but rather in that twilight state 
that seems favorable for the development of hypnagogic imagery. No 
doubt I would have fallen asleep if I had not been disturbed. I was 
terribly tired. 


Not infrequently I have hypnagogic experiences, and it is of some 
interest for me to compare them with the little episode I have just 
tried to describe. There seem to me to be both similarities and 
differences. Physical exhaustion seems in my case to predispose to 
hypnagogic imagery, as it no doubt did to the mirror-image ex- 
perience. But in order to have hypnagogic imagery, I must, so to 
speak, start the ball rolling by “looking into space” behind closed 
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lids, waiting to catch the images which flash by against the back- 
ground of a dark screen. I have in some sense to create this back- 
ground or screen, though I do not seem to have any conscious control 
over the rapid succession of faces, commonplace objects, and scenes 
which flash by. No image lasts long enough for me to do more than 
catch a glimpse, and none is anything like natural size, though some 
are in color. The image of myself just described seemed to me to 
be of a different order of experience. Its size, brilliant illumination, 
and stability went far beyond anything I have so far noted in my 
usual hypnagogic imagery. The vision came entirely spontaneously, 
and without the preliminary “mental set” I have hitherto found 
necessary for the production of hypnagogic phenomena. Its simul- 
taneous duplication of my own physical gestures further set it apart 
from my usual run-of-the-mill experiences. I consider myself to 
be an extremely poor visualizer when in a normal state of con- 
sciousness. 


Laura A. DALE 


The next letter describes some dreams which give evidence of 
precognition; corroboration, however, is not complete. It is in- 
teresting to note that Mr. Koppelman, who had never had any 
previous psychical experiences, on two occasions dreamed of future 


events immediately after reading Dunne’s An Experiment with 
Time. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
January 2, 1946 
Dear Mrs. Dale: 


About two years ago I became interested in Dunne’s book An 
Experiment with Time, and read through the main portions of it 
in one evening. I was much impressed by the author’s experiences, 
and much disturbed by the implications. But I hesitated to consider 
the case for precognition proved. I believed that I possessed no 
psychic powers whatever; I had never experienced waking impres- 
sions that seemed to relate to the future, nor had I ever had pre- 
cognitive dreams. 


On the very next day, however, I found myself in a situation that 
in substance resembled a dream I had had early that same morning. 
I was startled. However, the situation that I encountered, even if 
somewhat unusual, could occur in the normal course of events, and 
so could the dream. I refused, therefore, to attribute any precognitive 


value to the dream. But I began to watch my dreams and to make 
notes on them. 
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Four days later, on March 12, 1943, I dreamed as follows (I copy 
from my notebook): I was on my way to my place of work, pro- 
ceeding on foot. On the way, a group of boys joined me. Now we 
were walking at a very fast pace, almost running. Suddenly an 
Italian in the crowd threatened me (us?) with a revolver. But I 


quickly noticed that the cock on the gun was missing, and felt 
relieved. 


The same morning, traveling to the office -in a trolley car, I 
suddenly saw, when I raised my eyes from my newspaper, a little 
girl sitting backward on the bench in front of me — i.e., turned to 
me — who was playing with a toy revolver. I was amazed to see 
a girl playing with the gun, which is a boys’ toy, and the dream 
came to my mind. 

Here were the elements paralleling the dream: I was going to 
the office; first I was alone (on the way to the trolley car), then I 
was in a crowd (in the trolley car) ; now we were moving very fast, 
then suddenly a person with a gun faces me, but the gun could not 
shoot. In the dream an Italian substituted for the little girl; but I 
helieve there was a reason for this substitution, viz., it was during 
the Italian campaign, and in discussions with friends, that I fre- 
quently expressed the opinion that Italians make poor soldiers. So 
do little girls, of course. (Because of the girl in the actual scene, the 
whole crowd in the dream became one of youngsters ?) 


After a few uneventful weeks, I became rather negligent in re- 
cording my dreams. About a year passed, and then my interest in 
the problem of time caused me to re-read Dunne’s book. The next 
morning (April 14, 1944) I recorded the following dream: 

I entered a theater; after I had reached my seat I went back all 
the way to the rear of the hall and then returned; but now I could 
not find my seat as the lights were out, and I was bending over the 
rows and examining the numbers. I found I was partly undressed. 
Then the manager came over to help me find my seat, and he said, 
“Now we will play something light.” When I awoke I considered the 
dream a phantasy on an anticipated event (for some time I had been 
planning to take a friend to the theater that night), but I wrote it 
down in my notebook just the same. 


In the theater, where I went with my friend that evening, the 
following took place: I went to my seat with my overcoat on my 
arm. Feeling uncomfortable because of the overcoat, I left my seat 
and went to the rear of the hall with the intention of checking it. 
There I found that I would have to walk still further, and as the 
show was about to begin I changed my mind and returned to my 
seat. No sooner had I sat down than another couple appeared and 
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claimed our seats. The usher joined them. Of course, the numbers 
were examined, etc. We had to move as we were in the wrong 
seats. After the first act, while the hall was still dark, I had to 
exchange seats with my companion, and this created some more 
commotion (an umbrella fell down and I had to find it in the dark). 
At this time, and with the lights remaining out,-a man appeared 
on the stage, in front of the curtain, and made a long speech in 
behalf of some cause or other. 


In the dream there was only one scene of confusion, instead of 
two, and the “manager” spoke of playing something light, instead 
of a speech being delivered. The latter substitution might have been 
induced by the fact that the performance itself was of a light nature. 
Certain elements of the dream, taken by themselves, could easily 
be considered as a coincidence: knowing that I am going to the 
theater, I could dream of a mix-up concerning seats. But why should 
I dream of going back to the rear and returning, of being partly un- 
dressed, of an interim performance in the dark, during a confusion 
regarding the seats? I believe there is too much coincidence here 
for a natural explanation. 


On January 11, 1945, I again had a precognitive dream. (I could 
not say with certainty that there were none between this one and 
the previous date, since I watched and recorded my dreams only 
sporadically.) In the dream I was visiting my sister in New York; 
a fur scarf of a greyish color was delivered; the price was $75. 
Upon examination we found that it was hardly worth more than 
$35. “Fifty dollars at most,” we decided. I could see no reason for 
this dream. 


That evening I went with my friend (the one who accompanied 
me to the theater in 1944) to see a moving picture. The picture 
was When We Were Young and Gay. I had not read the book, 
and had only the most general idea of the plot. In the picture two 
girls on a tour in Paris bought themselves fur wraps of white color, 


and paid $50 a piece for them. Subsequently the price proved to 
be exorbitant. 


I decided to watch my dreams on the days when I intended to 
go to the theater or to the motion pictures. On the first occasion the 
experiment failed. On the second occasion (January 25, 1945) I 
saw in my dream two coffins, one which contained a woman’s body; 
‘there was also a doctor, some people, etc. In the picture which I 
saw that evening (The Keys to the Kingdom) there was a scene in 
which two coffins were brought in; one of the dead was a woman. 


In the dream, however, the coffins were placed one on top of the 
other. 








~~. 
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My original notes of this dream contained some other details. I 
did not copy them into my notebook, however, because I first con- 
sidered this dream of questionable value since I had read the book 
that supplied the plot. But on verification which I made recently I 
found that the book does not contain the episode in which the coffins 
figure. Immediately upon leaving the theater I told my companion 
about my dream — the same friend who had accompanied me on 
the other occasions described. Her name is Miss Johanna Rothberg, 


and I have asked her to write you a letter corroborating what can 
be corroborated.® 


Yours very sincerely, 


A. KoprpELMAN 


The next account was sent to Dr. Murphy by a member, Miss 
Signe Toksvig. Dr. Murphy had expressed interest in cases of 
drowning persons reliving scenes from their lives, but had not been 
able to find any detailed reports. Miss Toksvig knew of this interest, 
and when the case to follow came to her attention she felt that it 


might shed some light. The percipient was not drowning, but was 
dying of diphtheria. 


Bethel, Conn. 


February 16, 1946 
Dear Dr. Murphy: 


I have just translated the following account I recently received 
from a young Danish woman, Miss C. I have met and talked with 
her, and have formed the best possible impression of her keen and 
sensible mind. She seems most reluctant to think of the incident 
as supernormal, which it probably was not, but it certainly is an 
interesting case of what the “will to live” can do. The incident was 
briefly referred to in a journal she had written of her prison ex- 
periences, which I had read. That is how I learned about the 


6In January, 1946, Miss Rothberg wrote to us as follows: “On request of 
Mr. Koppelman, I am corroborating his account in reference to our attending 
the theater on the evening of April 14, 1944. It was a performance of The 
Merry Widow. Mr. Koppelman left his seat to check his coat, but returned 
with the coat. We first occupied wrong seats and had to move. Then Mr. 
Koppelman changed seats with me. An umbrella fell down and we had trouble 
in finding it. In the intermission, with the house still dark, a man on the 
stage made an appeal for something. I remember the evening because it was 
the first time I went out after a prolonged illness. I also saw with Mr. 
Koppelman the pictures When We Were Young and Gay and The Keys to 
the Kingdom. What he says about their plots is correct. When we left the 
theater after the latter picture, he told me of his dream.” 
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“picture” night. I then asked her to expand the account of it to more 
than the few sentences she had given it in her MS. 


Miss C. is a young Danish woman, twenty-four years old, who 
because of services rendered to the Allies, had been arrested by the 
Gestapo and put in a German prison. She became very ill with a 
sore throat. She could hardly breathe. One night the prison doctor 
came in to see another prisoner in the same cell. Miss C. was sitting 
on her straw-bed on the floor trying to breathe as little as possible. 
“Every breath cost a lot of the little strength I still had left,” she 
wrote. The doctor chanced to look at her — possibly she was 
already cyanotic — and asked the wardress who she was and where 
she was from. The wardress explained that the girl was from 
Copenhagen. Luckily for Miss C., the doctor must have been in 
Copenhagen and liked it, for he gave her an injection of serum not 
usually wasted on foreign prisoners. Miss C. heard the doctor say 
outside the half-opened door: “She probably won’t last the night.” 
The diagnosis had been diphtheria, but her temperature was not 
particularly high, about 100 degrees F. 


Sitting on her straw-bed she fought for breath. Finally, a voice 
within her seemed to say, “Why struggle? How nice just to lie 
down and sleep!” But another voice seemed to say, “If you lie down 
it is all over and the doctor will be right.” The first voice won, and 


she lay down, mortally tired. She reported as follows in her own 
words: 


“How long I remained lying down I don’t know, but suddenly 
I heard a voice beside me say, ‘Get up, you must fight on. Don't 
give up!’ It was as if a hand took mine and pulled me up in a sitting 
position. Almost against my will I began to breathe again, waiting 
as long as I could between each breath. Suddenly I was no longer 
alone in the dark cell. People I love surrounded me. Pictures of 
my former life passed before me. I did not see the sad or sinister 
things. I did not see my mother sick and dying, nor did I hear 
the bombs fall or see the burning cities. (Miss C. had been in 
prisons in Hamburg and Berlin.) No, I saw myself, for instance, 
in a light summer dress as a little girl, and my mother young and 
well playing with me in the garden. Then followed pictures of 
happy moments from my later life. I was at the opera. Madame 
Butterfly was being played. A good friend sat beside me. I heard 
and enjoyed the music and the acting. The picture changed. It was 
autumn, and the trees were at their most beautiful. My mother had 
just come home from a long stay in the hospital and my father 
went for a drive with us in the woods. Mother was weak, but happy 
to be able to go driving with us. 
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“Then this picture too died away, and I saw myself in a charming 
home with a good old friend. He had traveled much and- told me 
about his life and his memories. I listened and tried to learn from 
what he told me. He used the same words again. Picture after 
picture came and went — I experienced it all again — and yet I was 
as if outside. It was rather as if I had been sitting in a cinema theater 
and had seen a film which moved me deeply. I don’t know if this state 
lasted half an hour or several hours. Only when the pictures stopped 
coming and I realized I was alone in a dark cell did I think about 
getting my breath again. With surprise I noted that it was no longer 
so difficult to get air. A deep joy came to me, the serum had begun 
to work, and I was sure I had won. Gradually it became easier to 
breathe, and when the wardress opened the door of the cell in the 
morning and exclaimed ‘What, still alive!’ I no longer needed to 
manage my breathing.” 


Miss C. said that she doubted at first if she could manage to 
breathe enough so that the serum would have time to take effect. 
But every minute seemed to be so long, and she had given up the 
struggle when the “voice” urged her to take up the fight again. Miss 
C. herself attributes her salvation to her strong will to live, doubly 
strong because she had suffered so much. 


I asked Miss C. if she had any previous “psychic” experiences. 
She said that she had not, except that during her year in seven differ- 
ent German prisons she always seemed to know the night before when 
she was going to be sent to another prison. She wondered at this. A 
very healthy young woman before the experience related, she has had 
heart trouble since, due, so doctors tell her, to the strain on the heart 


that night. She also had a period of blindness and lameness, from 
which, however, she recovered. 


Yours very sincerely, 


SIGNE TOXKSVIG 


The final account is of an “out-of-the-body” experience, and comes 
from Mrs. C. A. Paige, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. A case of Mrs. 
Paige’s automatism has already been reported in the JouRNAL 
(January, 1942, pp. 31-35). She was one of Mr. E. P. Gibson’s 
major subjects in the ESP experimentation which he reported in the 
Journal of Parapsychology (December 1937, pp. 264-275). 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan 
March 3, 1946 


Dear Mrs. Dale: 


The experience I am about to relate took place in 1925, but the 
details are still very vivid in my mind. 

A very serious abdominal operation had been performed under an 
anesthetic of ether, and this was the seventh day after the operation. 
My condition was good and my nurse asked if she might take her 
four hours off duty in the evening, from seven to eleven, instead of 
in the afternoon.. I readily consented and spent the early part of the 
evening reading a popular magazine. I was shaken from my absorp- 
tion in the magazine by hearing the sound of fire engines and the 
shouts of people outside my window, and the scurrying of feet in the 
corridor. 

I rang my bell and the night nurse on the floor came in. When 
I questioned her about the fire she said there was no fire, and urged 
me to go to sleep; but there was no sleep for me. I made such a 
fuss about being left in a burning building that they finally sent a 
student nurse in to sit with me. None of this seemed to calm me, 
and I was hysterically waiting to be burned to death when my own 
nurse returned. 


She took one close look at me, dropped her cape on the floor, and 
ran up the corridor. That was the last glimpse I had of the room 
from my position in the bed. 


From then on J was up at the ceiling, looking down on everything. 
I saw my nurse hurriedly change into a day uniform. She usually 
wore a soft silk uniform at night. Shortly after this the resident 
physician came in, took off the dressings, and from my position above 
my body I saw clearly a great gaping wound — open and angry- 
looking. I could not possibly have seen the wound from my physical 
position in the bed as the dressings were held so as to hide it from 
me. I felt no pain at all — my body was simply like a “thing” which 
did not belong to me and which had no feeling. I saw the doctor 
and nurse glance at each other; then the doctor closed the dressing 
and left the room. The nurse busied herself about the body on the 
bed, and in a short time another doctor, the house surgeon, came 
in and the same performance was repeated. He gave a few orders, 
and shortly thereafter they put the body on a cart and wheeled it out. 

I laughed to myself, up there at the ceiling, and followed the body, 
not in it, but above it. I felt no pain and no fear. 

Some time later, I do not know how much later, I awoke in my 
body, but very, very sick. It was not until I was much better that 
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the nurse and the doctor told me I had nearly died that night. The 
incision had ruptured, and I had been taken to the operating room 
to have it sewed up again. I had no awareness of this operation. 
As far as I know, I had no fever during the early part of the 
evening when I imagined that I heard the fire engines. I was told 
later that inquiries had been made, and that no fire had been re- 
ported near the hospital that night. This is the only occasion when 
I have had an “out-of-the-body” experience. 


Yours sincerely, 


Dora PAIGE 


Correspondence 


Cleveland, Ohio 
April, 1946 
To the Editor of the Journal 


Dear Madam: 


The following parable is not a description of a psychical ex- 
perience, nor is it autobiographical. It is a frankly imaginative 
sketch. It is, however, far from being an exercise in idle fantasy. 
The underlying conception which all who read will easily understand, 
I believe to be a genuine ang highly important aspect of reality, and 
it has won for itself a salient place in my own experience and 
thought. The real meaning of psychical research includes not only 
facts but implications for life; these implications seem to be in 
harmony with those which come to us from other realms of human 
experience. Though the style of writing is far removed from the 
mode that is dominant in a mechanical and extrovert age, it is 
the belief of the writer that there are many even in this day who 
will hear and understand and will appreciate the thought conveyed. 

The Lord God said that He would come and walk with me. I 
said to myself: “What a wonderful opportunity! I will think over 
the problems of a lifetime, and I will bring them to Him, and now 
I shall know all.” So I gathered together in my mind all the knotty 
problems of philosophy over which learned men had toiled from 
time immemorial. I drew up in thought a roll of the conflicting 
theories which thinkers have sought to apply to the organization 
of society. I enumerated also to myself the intimate personal per- 
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plexities which had borne heavily upon me in days gone by. Surely, 
I thought, this is the chance of a lifetime to gain mastery of all. 

He came to me and the light of His presence was like the rising 
of the sun on a cloudless dawn. We walked together, but He spoke 
of none of the things I had prepared for Him. The words of 
profound wisdom on which I had set my expectation, I did not 
hear. Instead He talked to me of commonplace things. He led 
me beside the little stream and bade me listen to its myriad in- 
articulate voices as it rippled over its stony bed. He taught me to 
look up at the clouds as they floated in silent splendor beneath the 
blue vault of heaven. He directed my attention to the sound of 
the trees as the wind rustled gently through their foliage. 


When He had left me a great surge of disappointment swept over 
me. “Oh,” I cried, “the wonderful opportunity to which I looked 
forward with such intense longing has been wasted.” 


But as the days passed, I began to realize that an amazing thing 
was happening to me. As I confronted the personal problems which 
had sorely tried me, somehow the difficulties dissolved away, and 
through what had seemed a maze before, the pathway had become 
clear and plain. In regard to the intricate questions of thought on 
which I had hoped to receive instruction, no startling event occurred, 
but the world itself to the understanding of which they were directed, 
seemed luminous with unexpected promise so that effort expended 
upon them could be applied with new assurance and courage. 

The time of that experience now lies far in the past, but I have 
learned that it is not necessary to wait for the day of unusual 
privilege. I walk by myself through the fields as I walked on that 
day with Him: I pass through the little things of a commonplace 
daily life, and I find all of them, so humdrum and insignificant in 
appearance before, radiant with new values, and the whole solid 
world translucent, as one of the seers of an earlier day expressed 
it, as when the sun is shining through a mist. 


Cuartes E. OZANNE 





